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NETH, or some other, has somewhere said that whilst the man, 
ih all his riponed power, is but the fuller development of the 
ild ; thoro is a period between these two of change and ui- 
inty, when the true charactor is veiled for a season; when 
calm of childhood is already Jost, and the stronger calm of 
manhood not yet attained, Such a transition-stago is 
moo at this time passing through. The science of the nob 
«distant future will call back much, both in its method and 
its teachings, that the science of to-day has willingly suffered 
pass into oblivion. 
icienco is the idol of the nineteenth century, and it is well 
t wo should look with discerning eyes on the faults, no less 
on the merits of our idol. Very much has sho already dona 
"us, but we ask that she should do yet more, Ido not speak. 
the material benefits she has conferred upon us; thoy are but 
dust in the balance. Our men of science bestow on us far 


ter gifts than these. They show us that all things are 
ible to the strong will and the untiring hand. They teach 
hho longer to think things as wo would wish them to be, but 


onsness shall perish from off the earth, and all its beautiful. 

and women shall be swallowed up of nothingness. But he 

ily looks his belief in the face and acts upon it, calling upon 

since we may not look forward to the future, to lay io our 
Val. 1X. » 
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hands and help, seeing that “this day we are alive togeth 
‘And in his closing words to the British Association, assomblg 
last year at Belfast, Professor Tyndall displayed a faith mo 
seal than that of the theologians who opposed him. Ho attemj 
no refutation of their arguments; he made no answer to tl 
attacks; but only, “ Let be; if I have spoken aught that is fa 
a few more years and it shall pass away and be forgotten 

if true, you have no power to weaken or destroy it.” | 

These things they have done, but this other they have I 
undone. They are strong to destroy what is false, but too offi 
powerless to build anything in the stead of that which ü 
have destroyed. They are w. ut it is not with the 
of Socrates. They are daring: but it is not seldom the d 
of the fool, in things which ask an angel's reverence. 

Tt has beon said by one well qualified to judge, that enthusia 
is fatal to the truest interests of science. And though Profes 
Tyndall recently tried to explain away this dictum, it is cert 
that he, and those of whom he is the type, are found wanting 
just that quality of enthusiasm for the interests, not of kno 
ledge, but of humanity. They are as zealous in establishit 
theory, as our theologians in defending a creed ; and as blind. 
they to the true end of both religion and science. tis not. 
they are in doubt of the truth that they know; still less 
they are in doubt of its beneficial results if universally recogni; 
‘Dut that they feel less sympathy with the personal than 
abstract; that they more desire, undisturbed by all other 
to round into perfection a theory of the universe, than 
wearily teaching those who will not hear, to make their ide 
reality. No doubt the scientific world and Professor Hux 
himself rate the philosophy, of which he is so able an exponen 
as something far higher than his efforts in the cause of 
tional reform ; but on this last rests his real claim to have di 
good work here, and not in his triumphant demonstra 
the origin of life in protoplasm, or in his defence of tho thog 
of animal automatism. The Spectator of Saturday, the 
speaking of Sir John Lubbock—in this, at least, a representat 
man of seience—says, “ A little deficient in that desire to @ 
vince others, which belongs to the ethical temperament, |; 
he contemplates with at least as much curiosity as anxiety! 

« political dispositions of his colleagues and opponents, foolit 
doubt, when he sees evidence of an unreasonable prepossesth 
very much as he does when he picks up a flint-flake that c 
him back to earlier times—namely, that he has chanced upd 
vestige of an 
future, is at least an interesti 
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fof the Roman Sibyl seems to us paltry compared with that spirit, 
Which can cry, "Strike, but hear me.” And if our men of 
Nienco neglect to force the truth on unbelieving ears, their duty 
fs but half-fulfilled. 
Again, it is quite possible that a man of science should be as 
Bitnble a specimen of humanity as an English commentaioe on 
fuvenal, or the German editor of a Greek tragedian. Science 
has its pedants as well as literature, and a life spent in counting 
the joints in the toe of a beetle is likely to be no moro profitable 
than that which is devoted to tho critical study of the particle 
(M. Not one or two naturalists, reputed great, rest their principal 
¢laim to that distinction on having bestowed three Latin names 
‘on what-their predecessors had but burdened with one, Thore 
Mre plenty of people who would be as undisturbed ax Horace's 
Philosopher by the downfall of the world, if they could find a 
Mew species of cockroach amongst the ruins: who will echo the 
Wish of the enthusiastic student, that Westminster Abboy should 
Je turned into a Museum of Natural History, and St, Paul's 
Cathedral into a dissecting-room: who will spend their lives 
imid things beautiful and marvellous and never learn to wonder 
or admire, This is not the fault of all men of science, but it is 
the fault of some, and is not seldom accompanied by a petty 
Jealousy and illiberality that we fail to discern in their more 
brethren. 
ificing the greater, they have failed to obtain the 
By excluding the emotions from all share in determining 
Dur convictions they have attempted to reduce the human 
hind to “the clear, cold, logical machine,” which oue of their 
has set up as his ideal. Thoy have “spurned” the swift 
nor of Reason, half-perceiving Hope, and they find that 
Without hope, reason itself is blind. They have shown that thero 
h a prejudice which has its birth in the intéllect, no less fatal 
hau that which springs from the feolings. The dogmatism of 
foso who condemned Galileo is the chosen weapon of Galileo! 
lescendants. For proofs of this we need go no furth 
han the present century. English geologists generally, until 
ite recently, have treated with contempt what they now To- 
e as absolute proofs of the immeuse antiquity of man. 
ow universally accepted undulatory theory of light was 
natised on its first enunciation as baseless, ridiculous, and 
oven demonstrably impossible. Orthodox physicians will now 
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ise mesmeric phenomena which their fathers treated asi 
Work of delusion of impostare. When Mr. Adams in là 
calculated the exact position of an unknown planet, Mr. 
absolutely refused to look at his statements, and thus, when il 
noxt yoar Le Verrier made the same calculations and veril 
them, England lost the honour of having discovered the 
lanet, because the English Astronomer-Hoyal had declared tli 
feat to bo impossible. Again, when, in 1846, Sir John Forbi 
read a paper on Homeopathy, in which he condemned in M 
‘warmest terms the "heroic" system of treatment then provaler 
the outory raised against him was so great that ho was fore 
two years afterwards, to resign his editorship of the British 
Malical Revio, a post which he bad filled for a qu 
of a century. But a practitioner who should now revert to M 
old blisterings and bleedings would meet with as univer 
not as vehement, disapprobation as thirty years ago befell 
advocate of the modern sj a 
‘And now once more Seiones shows herself to be but n bli 
lender of tho blind. When asked to prové the alleged wonday 
of Spiritualism, this leader of Science attends one séance —i 
his own confession an unsuccessful one—and thencoforward 
fuses to investigate any further, and this other declares that i 
phenomena, if genuine, possess no interest for And yet, 
they would but soe it, Spiritualism has come, not to overthra 
but to confirm, to reconcile, and to expand. . They can ouly 
in spirit a property inseparable from matter; this shows thi 
that matter is always associated with spirit. They tell us th 
wo aro as the brutes, and shall live, or, more probably, die 
them; this proves that the brutes shall certainly live with 1 
"hey cannot believe in an impossible heaven aud hell; 
demonstrates that we are after death what we were in li 
Science denies the miracles of times past, for she will toler 
no power that offers not homage to the conservation of en 
Spiritualism shows that those miracles no more do dishonour 
her Fotish than do the actions of the human automaton, aud th 
things seen and things unseen alike bow down before the reigi 
law. Science tells us that water can be forced through gold, 
densest of the metals: that the solid eorpuscles of the 
"move trough the walls of the blood passages, and wai 
about freely in what we call solid tissues:"* nay, cut m 
itself, however impenetrable and motionless to the sight, is bil 
collection of constantly-moving atoms, with wide intervals 
twoen, held together by forces of whose nature and operations 
know only more than nothing. And yet, that one of 


* Nature for Avg, 1875, 7-2 
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idles of shifting points should pass through another, they 
t, against the e of the senses and the testimony of 
jon well skilled to judge, to be absolutely impossible. Sir W. 
Grove, one of the most devout worshippers of this doctrine of 
Wu "Conservation of Energy," says:— The conviction that tho. 
Bisiont.gloun of Might ves lia peras MENOS an MA 
viv history, eso lads the mind to ponder over the many 
ible agencies of which we at the present day may be as ign 
it as wero the anclente of the chemical action af Mi". And 
little further on—" Myriads of organised beings may exist, 
yporeeptible to our vision, even if we were among thom,” * 
id Profoasor Cook goes further than this, and says:—" When. 
^ reflect that there are waves of light and sound of which our 
lll senses take no cognisance; that there is a great differenoo 
en in human perceptivity, and that some men, more gifted 
thon their fellows, can see colours and hear sounds whic 
"Invisible or inaudible to the great bulk of mankind; you will 
Appreciate how posible it is that there may be a world of 
spiritual existence round us, inhabiting the globe, enjoying the 
fame natn in fact, the wonders of the New S Au red 
fe iu our midus and the songs of the geli hoata Alling tbe ath 
with their celestial harmonies, although unseen by us" And 
et, when their conjecture is proved à reality, when they aro 
falled on to recognise those unknown agencies, and to believe in 
‘hose unseen, yet ever-present beings, they turn away their eyes 
fund close their ears, and ory that it is a delusion and a frand, 
But to turn to other considerations. Science holds up to our. 
ew a world that is one huge machine. A machine, moreover, 
Which, admirable though it be, is yet far from perfect. Theme 
in it many misadaptations, many palpable blunders, much 
fookless and cruel waste, Perfection is never fully attained, 
id ideals half realised moet us on every side. Nature is witli- 
t auger, but she is without pity. “ Ignorance is visited aa 
rshly as wilful isobediene  incápaeity n meets with the same 
junishment as crime, Her discipline is not oven a word and 
blow, and the blow first: but the blow without, the word. 
m to find out why your oars are boxed,” $ 
roughout hor realm is one fierce strugelo for life, and in that 
o might is right, Her prizes fall to the swift, and hor 
ile is the rule of the aon 
| It is no marvel; then, if those who are continually contemplat- 
yj such a picture should manifest in their own natures somewhat 
‘the spirit of that which they make their stady. We might 


* Corintin of Physical Force, y. 182, 161. 
3 Tiaiigion and Chemistry, pe LT 
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expect to find that im such men the softer part of our 
would never reach its full development. And we do find 
‘They havo learnt to look on a passionless, mechanical life 
life altogether righteous and desirable. And they have tat 
other men to look on it as such, Mr. Ruskin is anxiot 
waiting for tho time when the country shall come to 
sonsos, and tear down the railronds and machinery, 
finds a curious speculation in conjeeturing what they will 
with the pieces. Ho has indeed discerned the ovil, but h 
yet the remedy. It is good that there should be machines to; 


ne 
light of tho understanding,” to beware how they deride them, 
by his words and actions Professor Tyndall does not make mi 
‘fost in himself that reverence which he would fain inculcate 
others. And that their works, no less than their words, displ 
thoir want of humanity, bear witness the recent horrors of vis 
section. Not that itis lawful to kill animals to gratify a perve 
appetite or pamper a mischievous vanity, and unlawful to 
for the furtherance of knowledge and the common good 
mankind. But these are the motives of the few. “With the man) 
says an eye-witness,* “the idea of the good of humanity is sim] 
Out of the question, and would be laughed at, tho great 
being to keep up with, or get ahead of, one's contemporaries 
scienco, oven at the price of an incalculable amount of torti 
noodlessly and iniquitously inflicted on the poor animali 
‘What that torture is may be gathered from tho fact that 
manglod animals are frequently left to ondure a further op 
tion on soma other day; that tho experiment sometimes requi 
—as in the cae of artificially-induced disease—that the su 
of it should linger on in pain for woeks; and that the very obj 
of somo operations is to demonstrate hyper-esthesia, or a we 
bility to pain so acute “that the least pressure on the skin mal 
tho animal shriek.” + So needlessly and shamofully extra 
fare these mon that one physiologist statos that “ he has al 
made this (last) exper on animals belonging to more ti 
twonty species;"? that dogs, rabbits, and guinea-pigs are 


* Bey Mr, George Hog eter to the Morning Zot reprinted in thy 
tator of February oth. Sini 

+ Quoted in a pamphlet entitled, *' nena for Public Taterferenoo with 
penne crc aa 
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purposes; and that beginners aro allowed. to 
le and torture at will, not for the purposes of original 
igation, but for the acquiremont of greater firmness and dex- 
y. And the evil has gone farther than this. To those wlio 
ow that man is but sej by a fow generations from tho 
ite, tho first is as lawful an offering as the last on the altar of 
moo Oninipotont. And that they have not shrunk from the 
jival conclusion the Secretary of tho British Association com- 
teo which sat in 1870-71 on this subjoct—himself one of our 
m* professors—bears witness. In many foreign hospitals, this 
tleman tells us, the patient who comes in with an interesting 
onse is never suffered to go out again alive, if his death can. 
in any way made to serve tho interests of humanity. 
But all these, indifference, narrowness, dogmatism, inhumanity, 
ly be summed up in one: our teachers of science are not rov- 
erent. For as those who write commentaries on ancient authors 
Are not always those who most approciato their excellence, just 
o these, though ever studying the wondrous world, have for- 
gotten how to admire. Their eyes aro ao dazzled by searing 
Y microscopie defects that they have no longer power to discern 
the perfeotion of the whole, Or if they contemplate the whole 
at all, it is as some huge assemblage of wheels within wheels, 
which shut out all else but law, and force, and inevitable fate: 
‘and looking on this stony Gorgon they are themselves changed 
to stone. They believe in nothing that they cannot see, and tell 
tus that faith is the one unpardonable sin, scepticisin the whole 
duty of man. In their calculations they will tolerate no 
feinen quantities. They have darod to Gx bounds fo the 
illimitable, and to make their intelligence the measure of the 
universe, And esteeming themselves wise, they aro son to be 
very fools, 
nd yet it was not always so. Thero was a time whon the 
tho followers of science were willing to believe that they were 
ot only teachers, but learners. Professor de Morgan 
"scribes this golden age: “When tho Royal Society was first 
founded, the fellows set themselves to work to prove all things, 
that they might hold fast that which was good. They bent 
themselvos to the question, whether sprats were young herrings, 
They made a circle of the powder of a unicom’s horn, and sot a 
spider in the middle of it; “but it immediately ran out:' they 
tried several times, and the spider “once made some stay in 
tho powder! "hey inquired into Kenelm Digby's sympathetic 
‘powder—Magnotical cures being discontsed of, Sir Gilbert Talbot 


* This Essay was originally read before a Society in Oxfond, 
+ “From Matter to Spirit,” p. 2x. 
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promised to communicato what he knew of sympathetic 
‘and those members who had any of the powder of symp 
were desired to bring some of it at the next meeting. Jt 
21, 1661, certain gentlemen were appointed curators of 
proposal of tormenting a man with the sympathetic po 
Apparently, from this last extract, their science was not als 
anore humane than that of the present, but, at least, it was i 
humble, There was a time when science burned to utter th 
truths she knew, and thought it no shame to confess her woi 
and adoration, "Then Kepler could ory out, in giving tho ro 
of his labours, drank with enthusiasm, “I have stolen the gold 
keys of tho Egyptians, I will indulge my sacred fury;" and 
the world to rob him of his fame, seeing that he could well 
generation or two for a reader, when God had waited six 
sand yours for one to learn. Then Newton at tho close of bi 
life could rate himself as a little child, picking up shells. 
the shore of the ocean immeasurable, and prostrate him 
before the Unknown, tho hom of whose garment he had hard 
touched. 

‘And when the sins and follios of her wayward youth aro 
and the mist that is on them has be ifted from her ej 
Science shall receive once more the spirit of a little child, 
‘even now there are the tokens of a great regeneration, Buck] 
and Agassiz, Miller and Kingsley, shall not be without succe 
in the coming time. They have shown us that reverence m 
go hand in hand with knowledge, and science make humanity 
more human, But they were too impetuous to be accurato, 
enthusiastic to be wholly void of prejudice. 

But there are amongst us one or two who unite their 
low with a power to deal with realities, and a “ wide, 
luminous view” which it is given to nono others to attain, 
Darwin, with an infinity of detail that would have crushed. 
but himself, has only shown himself the truer philosopher ati 
the nobler man for this. And Mr. Herbert Spencer, great 
philosopher and a scientist, is yet greater in this, that he, alo 
Of all men, bas taught us to do well, regardless of the co 
quences, for that justice is the truest expediency, and tha 
secure the last, we must regulate our conduct by the first. 
the man who can teach this, and teach it not by authority, 
by invincible proof, we may say that he is at once the in 
religious and the wisest of his generation. With him and. 

descendants rest the hopes of the future: they shall be our p 
osophor-priests, who shall show us how to join, with know! 
reverence, and charity with power. 
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"QUI BONO, 


is the title of an interesting article published in the 
lium of 11th September, 1874. It is @ of thanksgiving 
^ poor invalid miraculously cured of a: cancer through 
xliumistie prescriptions. Tt is also a most effectual answer to 
irony of the erowd of sceptics always more ready to laugh 
jin to investigate. Of what use thoy cry! They say the world 

on very well without troubling oneself about a future lifo; 
nce is incessantly occupying itself with the well-being of 
ankind, and statistics complacently publish the rosult of tho 
gress accomplished.— what necessity is there for us to trouble 
elves about insoluble problems? Spiritualism is based upon 
pothesis, and its followers may be divided into two classes, 
naves and fools—the first live on tho second; amd the Mas- 
iulynes and Cookes of London are far superior to the Davenporta; 
Ile spiritualists are then called upon. to show, by citing cases 
pertaining to the philosophy of payehism, that the application 
its laws exercise a hil unknown beneficent: influence 
pon the material world, and. this im so manifest a way, that 
gation is impossiblo to honest and unprejudiced men. But 
order to carry conviction, the publication of facts must 
1 from those who are not afraid to openly declare vos, 
ho refusal to authenticate by name is to be deprecated, aw 
lindering verification, and we have soen that the readers of the 
Iulium havo remonstrated against the anonymous form under 
hich the author of the article, Cui Bono, has concealed hor 


lerations have induced me to publish the following 
My name is not. unknown to spiritualists: this fact 
me tempts me to relate to them an occurrence of a personal 
uro. 1 wish to show that if it is useful to seok the solution 
important: questions. concerning God and the soul, there is a 
gible and immediate benefit to be derived from the unox- 
lod assistance which the invisible world renders to tho visible 
jo, which desires, so to speak, to compel us to believe in it, 
1 the great proof of love that it manifests. 
1 had started about three years ago, in company with my wife 
Caterina, for the neight of Trieste. Almost as soon 
I was seated in the railway ecarri I was seized with a 
lent pain in the chest, which lasted for about ton minutes, 
m ceasing only to recommence soon after. The pain soon 
me so great, that upon stopping a few hours after, I had 
urse to chloral, a remedy I had always avoided on account 
the excessive sensitiveness of my nerves. Although I had 
luced to about a twenticth the dose that was ordered me, tho 
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effect was none the less deplorable, I was thoroughly prostrated 
T lost my sight and hearing, and could hardly breath 
fever and debility were such, that I could not swallow a table 
spoonful of broth, without being covered with a profuse perspi 
tion which suddenly broke out all over me. I had not even tli 
strength to sit up, and I was seized with a terrible pain in th 
chest, stomach, and loins. The grief of my companions may 
imagined, In one day I became like a corpse, and alone 
tavern they expected to see me die. Happily “ Giafferro 
watching over me, I will not speak of his medical treatment, f 
it is not a medical case that I am relating, but an interventig 
of a spitit; for I am desirous to prove the advantage that migh 
be derived from developing curative mediumship in fami 
‘This kind of mediumship is not so rare as is supposed, and. 
certainly would bo much less so, wero young girls, susceptib 
to ordinary magnetism, properly developed. 

Three or four times a day Caterina called " GialTerro,” wi 
examined me carefully and gave me his prescription, TA 
second day he spoke seriously: “This evening, ho said, ^ 
eleven oclod bed, keoping only a feeble Ligh 

one clock in tho mornin 

ws You, Leon, renal 

passive; do not pray, and do not resist in any way what d 
taking place in you—the spirits will come to your assistance! 

Nothing could have been more solemn than these thr 
evenings—on the one hand a poor sufferer almost dying, and d 
the other two women in silent concentration, bathing, as it we 
with their tears, the ardent prayers addressed to heaven, Bul 
nothing could be more extraordinary than the effect. produc 
‘Tho pains 1 endured were intolerable, and appeared to doty al 
relict; but, scarcely had they uzun their prayer, when u ca 
‘came over me, the pains one by one became less, strength so. 
to be passing into my muscles, life flowed in on me on all sides 
and these two hours passed away while I was in a mysteri 
and indescribable state of happiness and resuscitation, “T 
spirits,” said ^ Giafferro" to mo, “as they knelt at your bà 
made you a crown—to-morrow have faith and glorify God.” 
the end of a week, M. Pinaté, the great medical light of 
north of Italy, cousidered me irretrievably lost. »One mont 
later the astonished doctor could not believe his eyes—he li 
seen a dying man, and he found a man full of life. 

I have already related elsewhere * how “Gialfero” had. 
me from a malady that was leading me to the grave: 
second case is then but the continuation of his good work. 


* History of a Spirituslist Human Nature, Sept, 1871. [ 
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infferro " is not the only healer. Legions of beneficent spirits 
ne to the assistance of this halting science, which is only 
jo, alas! to affirm its doubts and prove its insufficiency. 
[hen Spiritualism shall have penetrated the mass of humanity, 
it shall no longer be tabooed by ignorance and dishonesty, 
Nery family will cultivate and develop it. Mediums will arise 

all sides, and professional science, in its turn convinced by 
i grandeur of the manifestations, will become the auxiliary of 


jr of healing mediums are appearing. 
Mown name of “Ginfferro” ; in Styria, we have tho respected 
me of agentlewoman, the Baroness Adelma von Vay, who bestows 
ithout grudging, her fortune and vitality to relieve suffeners, 
Boing a clear seer in a glass of water, aud the esteemed author 
Df remarkable spiritualistic book, Madamo von Vay has devoted. 
Jo the service of the cause which sho holds dear, herself, and the. 
prestige of her rank and position. very suffering being finds 
cess to her, and had sceptics only the opportunity of knowing 
her, thoy would not ask Cei Bono, 
But independent of the material faot of the mitigation of 
uttering showing one of the beneficial features of Spiritaalism 
‘=. question arises which certainly is interesting forduvestigators. 
What means do the spirits uso to bring relief and even a cure t 
Ihe way is full of difficulties for one whose faith is not assured. 
Finding ourselves utterly unable to arrive at a complete conio- 
lion through our senses, we are compelled to accept the ex- 
lanston thatthe spirita choose to giro us. Obliged to abandon 
he firm ground of personal observation, and to have recourse to 
hypothesis, we must be prepared to admit it whon we find it 
based upon logical principles and common sense. Now the 
‘spirits tell us that there are threo ways of establishing the health 
“ot a patient + 
lat. The direct employment of spiritual magnetism. A largo 
number of suffering persons have experienced the benefit of it, 
And I can corroborate their assertion by my own experience, 
Seldom do the spirits remain deaf to my call, and I distinctly 
feel the presence of the fluid, the beneficial effect of which, long 
use has taught mo to recognise. According to the spirits, this 
treatment, which is beyond our control, could be made of infinite 
Wervice tous. The spirits have not always at their command 
the medium—the necessary instrument for their purpose. It is 
ecessary to have a harmonious blending of fluids that is not 
iilways obtainable; but nearly always they can exercise a direct 
tion upon the invalid, and then it is without his knowledge 
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that they bring him relief. I had read in an English jou 
that the spirits had operated upon an internal tumour. 
threatened the patients Iife—this surgical case had, ffo 
importance, seemed impossible. I questioned." Giafferzo/!4 
powerful healer, about it; here is his answer:—* You must I 
that tho venous system, which is, so to speak, the soul of mat 
life, contains within itself all the chemical principles with 

the earth is saturated, every man being the centre of m 
Among these chemical principles, those commonly called b 
acidity produce irregularity of circulation from the time 
cease to be in equilibrium. irregularity is caused agai 
the acrid principle, out of equilibrium, attracting to itsolf a g 
number of foreign molecules. Tf there is an organ out of ord 
it is upon it they depose the acidity, and tho continual cire 
tion brings about the gradual increase of this deposi 
happens more quickly or more slowly according to the dist 
ance of the equilibrium. This deposit produces a swelli 
Which becomes a tumour. Our fluid allowing us to see into 
body, when we are very clairvoyant, and can understand f 
nature of the molecules, and the acidity of which the tumou 
formed, we concentrate upon the diseased part the chem 
ingredients which we draw from our own fluid, and we chi 
cally resolve that which has been chemically formed. 
power is not given to all spirits. No one can havo it who hi 
not a profound knowledge of the acidity of which the tumour 
composed, in order to be able to direct upon it the action neo 
sary to decompose the molecules. It is this power which enab 
spiritual magnetism to supply @ sick person with a vigour 
superior to that which can be obtained from human magnet 
from the fact that wo eliminato from the blood all the dise 
elements, Tt is the disturbance in the blood that causes al 

all the suffering that afflicts humanity." 

Sd. The intervention of mediums. This is the most gongi 
manner of curing. Young girls, women of quality, child 
who have not the slightest medical knowledge, diügnose mo 
admirably, giving the most complicated prescriptions, with 
correct dose to be taken. This action differs so little from 
of lucid clairvoyants, both as to the mode of examination a 
the manner of prescribing, that one is led to ask oneself whet 
modiums and clairvoyants do not belong to the same 
of seers. 

‘This is an important question. 

It has, indeed, hitherto nearly been generally admitted: 
somnambulio Incidity was an exclusive property of the 
"The fluidic action of the magnetisor has the effect of neutralisill 
or suspending the external influences which matter commu 
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lis through tho senses. Thus, concentrated in a temporary 

iivity, the soul manifests the latent faculties which form a 
ition of its attributes. And so the soul, finding no obstacle 
its material envelope, it goes forth in its liberty, and oxperi- 


ross organs aro used, 

liv is faintly pepe ‘when immortality crowns it 
ith its halo. 

What essential difference is there botwoon mediumistio and 
lirvoyant manifestations? The result, useful and certain in 
ith cases, being the samo, who can say that the canse is 
front? The medium is entranced, that is to say, pervaded 

an influence which does not belong to his ordinary state, 
it not a force, as yet unknown, emanating from tho soul of 
lie modium, which acts upon his faculties? The clairvoyant 
n magnetiso himself, as the medium goes into a trance, by 

yer, or an act of will-power—who has been able, hitherto, to 
iudicato the point whore the power stops which has its source 
ourselves? And if the medium is only a variety of somnam- 


ihe theory of the insulation of spirits? 
But on the other hand, how are we to know if the phenomena 
duced by somnambulists are not connected, in some way as yet 
inknowa, with the intervention of the disincarnated, who seize 
With ardour every occasion of coming to the aid of their brothers, 
d of working in helping them for their own advancement ? 
fow otherwise explain the faculty of somnambulists, who speak 
nd write languages of which they are ignorant? Cam not ono 
ind proof of this in the loss of memory of all that took place 
luring tho sleep? If tho spirit or soul of a somnambulist create 
jhe phenomena produced, would not an impression of them bo 
do on the brain, which most certainly would cause them to 
|» remembered? “And is not this want of memory a proof that 
a somnamabulist ike the medinm, a inthe band of apta. 
passive instrament which they make use of to accomplish 
wir mission t 
It will bo said, no doubt, that the somnambulist resigns his 
berty to the magnetiser, who usos it as ho chooses. This 
iysterious faculty is the slave of the masters will who calls it 
Torth—excites, develops, and annihilates itat his pleasure. Spirits 
thon, have nothing to do with a manifestation, the key of which 
the magnetiser holds, and we can only see in tho fleets pro- 
ihüced, the natural aptitudes of the soul freed from matter. 
All this is true, but it equally applies to mediumistic clair- 
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Yoyance. The lucidity of those entranced does not depend uj 
‘themselves; they are subject, like the somnambulists, to the 

of their guides. They evoke a spirit, and another preset 
himself: they ask for something, and something quite differ 
is spoken of: they ardently desire, and with faith and fervol 
pray that they may have ‘certain phenomena, in order to 
lighten and convince their friends, and nothing appears; o, 
least, something quite different to what was demanded, Ate: 
conditions not absolutely the same? So the gist of the quest 
is not there. The magnetiser fulfils towards the somnambu 
a vôle which is limited to the neutralisation of certain mate 
forces Which oppose his clear seeing. | In substituting 
thoughts in the place of that of the somnambulist, he does Y 
place his soul there, but he imprints an image upon that oi 
exactly as an external impression would. The romarkal 
phenomenon is that the soul of the magnetiser acts in | 
objective manner upon the somnambulist, whose brain, th 
influenced, manifests what it has felt—that is to say, it is) 
recipient. ` But the soul of the somnambulist has not yet beg 
to play its part. ‘The unspoken command of the magne 
suficos to put in motion the fluidic current which is direct 
upon the subject. "The organ subjugated by the flowing in) 
tho fluid obeys, Tt is then the soul begins its róle Bound 
obedience, it throws itself into space, and whether there 
question of illness or of other matters, it makes use of its Intel 
faculties, of which it alone holds the secret. But who can 
whether the revelations that it makes are due to its own po 
and not rather to tho assistance of spirits affording invisible aid 
‘Many sommambulists see spirits, whom they describe and cof 
verse with: it is assuredly not the fluid of the magnotiser whid 
discovers them, for very often the magnetiser is incredulous, 
laughs at what is said. ‘The soul of the somnambulist, d 
gaged by the magnetic passes, finde itself in the same conditi 
as that of the medium, who also sees spirits and converses 
thom. But the inspiration is mot direct in the case of dl 
somuambulist, which is the reason it is not perceived, while th 
of the medium is direct, which makes it perceptible to the 
of all. Nothing prevents us, it seems to me, from believing 

it is possible for sommambulists and mediums to draw th 
Jucidity from the eame spiritual source, ‘The question of 8 
nambulisin is thus simplified, certain hitherto incompreheni 
phenomena receive their explanation, and we are able to di 
mine how far the double action of the incarnated and the di 
carnated goes, and also perceive how infinitely superior the lat 
is to the former, since it can act upon the soul, while the forum 
can only influence the bodily organs. 
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1 do not pretend to resolve thus briefly a question so complex ; 
im content to propose it, leaving to those wiser and better 

informed the task of elucidating it, 
3rd. We hi 


Pasis than the confidenco we give to the spirit who makes us the 
‘communication, 

Now we must not forget that all spirits accomplish a mission 
‘which has a double object, viz, the benefit of those for whom 
hey work, and their own moral advancement. This mission, 
then, is incessant, and its action continual, whether we have 
vognisance of it or not. In onler to reliove sickness, healing 
pirita, in the first place, make use of mediums, and perhaps 
gomambulist: in the second. placo, by direct influence, us wo 
have just soon; but in both modes, harmony of fluid is necessary. 
"The material conductor can not be eliminated—What is to 
done then? ‘The spirits declare they exercise their action upon 
the brain of those who surround the invalid, but especially upon 
the doctor who is attending. They endeavour to make him see 
clearly what is the matter, and to inspire him to give remedies 
tho best adapted to effect a cure. They evidently there also 
must find themselves hindered by difficulties inhorent to the 
‘organism, but the observation of the effect is none the less 
valuable, as showing once more the numberless ways in which 
‘the disincarnated are mingled with our life. 

‘A circumstance has enabled me to acquiro almost a demon- 
stration of the reality of this mode of action. Madame Klena 
Cristofero Thoves, of Scordia in Sicily, had read, in Human 
Nature, the account of my cure by *Gialforro.” Her daughter 
being ill, she thought of evoking this spirit, and she had not to 
wait long for an answer. She received from a spirit, calling 
hin Giafferro,” an exact description of the malady, and some 
valuable advice, which brought about great relief 

Boing informed of this, I interrogated “Giafferro.” Ile ex- 
a ied to me that not being able to communicate directly with 

adame Thoves, he had succeeded in getting another spirit, 


whose medium this lady was, to dictate the prescriptions and 
sign them with his (Giallerros) name. 

We see that the fluidic conditions are always limited, buc 
Madame Thoves was a medium, and it was by means of the 
Spirit whose fluids harmonised with those of Madame Thovos 
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that “Ginfferro” was able to accomplish his mission. 
to effect a cure, and so sometimes he makes use of his owi 
mediums, sometimes he works with other spirits, and sometim 
ho acts directly, and without thoir being aware of it, upon th 
pationt and the doctor, 

T only glance, in passing, at the groat question of the man 
in which the spirits use this faculty : how far, for instance, 
own will can bo influenced by this continual intervention work 
upon us without our knowledge. I leave to others the olucidt 
tion of a problem so deep that jt touches the question of 
responsibility of our action 

At all ovents, whether we admit or deny the hypothoses 
posed to account for proved facts, it seems that there is no doubt 
that spirits work with ardour and success for the relief of hum 
infirmities; which hold so pre 
an auxiliary should be blessed. 
satisfactory answer, and Spiritualism must appear, to the least 
convinced, as a heavenly gift whose value cannot bo sufficien 
appreciated. And yet, this phase of its importance is certai 
the smallest, and, if this artictle had not grown sô lange, I could 
easily prove that the soul receives, even more than the materi 
envelope, its share of the benefits which the bounty of 
heavenly Father scatters over humanity by the popularisation € 
the new science. It is love that is in germ in these forerunn 
it is love that those who call themselves spiritualists preach, ani 
those who are really so in spirit and truth should practise: iti 
love which will raise the coming epoch in its gradual ascensio 
towards God. F. CLavarnoz, 


BYRON'S SPIRIT REVISITING HARROW: A POEM, 
By Gronox Bartow, Author 
Sonoonnor, 
‘Last evening, in the churchyard green, 

T hoard a sudden voleo serene 

‘And clear; and turning, saw a faeo 

‘Of wondrous and unearthly grace. 

Close by the ‘Tombs a figare stood 

‘Mo seemed in some impassioned mood — 

And from bis lips tho swift words foll 
That I am noy about to tell; 
For every word upon any brain 
Lighted, —like drops of burning rain, 


“Under the Daten," cte. 
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* When thou bast listened, reader—say, 
Who was it in the twilight grey 
‘That spake in this fantastic way?” 
Br 
Again I stand where oftentimes of old 
‘Twatehod the sunset’ face of burning gold, 
‘And where within the leafy or budding trees 
I marked strange hints of Nature's mysteries, 
Dronming away the hours while others pla 
Or idled—now my spirit bas been conveyed, 
But how I know zot, to the very hill 
Where once with early joy ‘twas wont to thrill. 
“ How changed am I for all the years between ; 
Badder I am—but calmer, more serene ; 
Inared to all the netting reope 
Of mortal things; less versatile in hope; 
Tot largely joyous, too. uot all diamayod 
By morrow, nor by lengthening yours downwoighod. 
‘Ah! since 1 fell, and gladly fell, in Groooo, 
‘What changos have boon wrought! what years of peace 
‘And yours of war havo acted on the earth, 
‘And brought now joys and new desires to birth! 
Butall tho natural passions we of old 
Redound and floarish: love with wings of gold 
Bill Hatters through the pleasant sumıner air 
And still is woman's beauty the one thing fair. 
Sil still, with triumph in the early morn 
Of life is passion jubilantly born; 
Still, stíll, with trouble as the yours decay 
Doth pnssion’s forehead show thin streaks of groy; 
Riill, still, doth death with eager foot pursue 
‘Tho dreams nnd golden hopes men have in views 
Bil, still, are maidon's tender souls decoyed 
Into a loveless waste, a flowerloss void; 
Still, still, sweet passion is a memory pure ; 
Bill, still, the subtle laughing gods allure 
Frosh mortals on the old well-trodden track 
Whenee none returns, no wayfarer comes back. 
“Through many changes hath my soul been swept 
For years I've travailed and for years I've slept; 
For years I've toiled to wash my stains away; 
For year Te laboured to amend cay 
hereof my strange and wayward being was made; 
Through suns Tve passed, I've lingered in the shade ; 
T'vo noon tho occult haunts of distant stars, 
‘And ridden in heaven's most glowing, swiftest ears ; 
‘The scerets of sweet flowers have been my own, 
And many a maiden's murmuring gentle tone, 
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And many a new deyelopment of sense 
Divinely fashioned, lavishly intense,— 
‘And now on the old Harrow hill I stand 
And mark before my eyes green fields expand, 
‘And all the brightness of an earthly day, 
Bright as of old the glad hours were in May. 
‘There is tho church, and there the moss-grown tomb 
Yot furthor covered with bright emerald bloom, 
And from tho gleeful playing grounds below 
T hoar tho schoolboy voices that I know 
So well—which seem to sweep me ons baok 
Along my lonely and pain-stricken track. 

** Ah, ono reward have I for all my care 
On earth—ono guerdon ample and most fair; 
One garland have I through my sorrow won; 
One perfect, pleasant wreath sürpassed by none. 
‘Tho otornal bays of poesy are mine, 
Around my forehead I with laughter twine 
‘The ever-living, ever-verdant loaves— 
‘This, this my soul with ecstasy achieves. 
Love's roses were nof plenteous on my brow. 
On earth—love's roses I in plenty now 
Gan gathor in the eternal meadows fair, 
And wreathe them softly in celestial hair; 
But that one earthly gift, divine, supreme, 
‘Was mine—and mine more than I dared to droam, 


«Oh songs and Iyrie snatches that I wrote, 

Have ye then found sweet wings whereon to float 

‘Through the soft airs of summer and the fierce 

‘And wintry gales of earth? Do my words pierce 

‘he very cores of eager listening hearts? 

Yon, aro they pointed as well-fashioned darts ? 

And do the people listen to my song, 

‘And doth it with its own life clear and strong 

Burmount, surpass, and render void and palo 

"The church’s prayer and many a weak priest's wail ? 
Ti not vili tae ae once of old it wad 

When my slow, living footstep trode the grass 

In England and in Ttaly—when E 

Lived luridly, and, living, longed to dio: 

Now am I mingled with the fair swift breeze, 

And ono with thunders of the billowy seas, 

And one with glorious musie as it seeks 

"Phe skies, and flushes all the hearers’ cheeks 

And ono with all the passions that I dreamed 

‘About—one with tho joys that round me gleamed 

In sad far glimpses; now they are to me 

"Tho very essence of my purity. 
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Now can I speak the wholo trath without fear, 

‘There is not any wanton mortal near, 

Thero is not any to misunderstand — 

Lam a lonely spirit in this land. 

Now can I sco, and, seing, froaly say 

What ‘twas that hindored my sad earthly way,— 

"I as genius, genius, gonius—olimbing on 

Towards heights moon airiokon, sunie, fel and wan 

With pallid glances of the early dawn: 

‘Towards theso lone heights my daring foot was draws, 

T walked at Harrow like a dreamer; then 

1 was as some strange spirit denisen. 

Of earth, and I in after life became 

A fire that breathed, s bright embodied flame; 

And, being disembodied now, I know "m 
tras that purged and scourged and vexed me so; 

For, being in the flesh, my soul was froe 

At sonsons, and it loft tho body of me, 

And wandered like a moteor th jo night, 

Olothed in its own interminable light. 


**L soo the truth of all say early dreiima; 
Now, now the light eternal through me beams;— 
1 know what the fierce specchless rapture meant 


nit yel, 
Jere tho glad weal morning mighi bs iol 
‘The nations have progressed; tho dawn is ni 
Now; for that dawn T gladly nought to die, ^ 
Koowing that every death for freedom's sake 
Mast every solid throne of tyrant shako; 
And now, as I in spirit look upon 

‘The earth, I seo that tyranny is gonot 


“t Yot, yet romains somo joyous work to do 
Paoro tie ear is green, lb sie uro E. 
And looking heavenward man may quite rejoice, 
Lifting towneds heaven an unimpeded volca. 
Ji ca bi the spirita of straying bards, 
Whove glory and whoso praise dull timo rotaris, 
Take warning and take happy Lope from me; 
A«]I ata now, their perfeet spirita shall bc. 
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‘They shall return to homes, revisit fields, 

And find new lustres blazoned on their shields 
By those who hastened after they wero dond 

To give them that high meed for which they bled. 
‘Tho ctornal crown for each true poet waits 

‘Till that truo poot’s foot within tho gatos 

Of death with quiet confidence doth sound-— 
‘Thon 1o! on earth his lauro! wreaths abound, 


‘And those who cursed and mocked—why, where aro they? 


Thoir very names have wholly passed away. 

But ah! tho otornal crown—tho years proceod, 

But that divine and ever-lustrous meed 

Still brightens, brightens, brightens, till tho bays 

Gleam liko the golden lustre of gold sprays, 

And every leaflet is transmuted:—so 

Tt shall be with their famo—tis white as snow, 

‘ho glory of many whose names while alive 

‘Wore but as targets that each fool might strive 

To soil with many arrows, and to make 

Muddy and filthy as a muddy lak 

But this is over—long ago for mo— 

Tt shall be over, brethren mine, for ye ; 

‘There are alive now bards whose faine shall shine 

With lustre as fair and glory as puro as mine; 

Whose spirits shall pass without a lapse at all. 

Into the poets’ immemorial hall, 

‘Where Dante, Spenser, Chancer, Shakespeare wait 

To welcome each new bard within the gate. 

‘Ah, small the erities' casual cry now secms 

‘To ono who has wandered by the endless streams: 

Ah, puerile and a fickle feeble thing, 

‘Tho outory raised 'gainst those who strive to sing 

Some new fair glory in words that hale the sense 
an by their rhapsody intense. 

Ah, litte, little, doos it matter now 

That I was once a mark for every bow, 

‘And little will it matter unto you 

‘At whom tho treacherous critics and their crew 

Of subtle toilworn archers tako thoir aim: 

They novor injured yot a worthy name. 

As little would it matter to a star 

‘Dhat paltry telescopists from afar 

Btragglo and speculate and plan its size, 

‘With timid daring in their upeast eyes :— 

As little would it matter to tho sun 

‘That human beings his pure warmth should shun, 

Proclaiming the cold moon the one thing pire, 

And basking ‘neath her silver rays demure. 

Oh, living poets, heed the elamorous crew 
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Dat little—gaze towards the eternal blue 
Of heaven,—if but your names be written there, 
Yo have a crown no folly can impair. 
Yo havo a garland sweet, and strong as time, 
Ktornal as the stars, spotloas, sublime, 
When any ono of you bas fell within 
‘Tho spirit of love, bo certain that no sin, 
No subtle clinging weakness, in the ond 
Shall canso the glory of that soul to descend ; 
For there is but ono God, and that God speaks 
When the bright flash is on a post cheska; 
And there is but one Lon that Love flows 
With mingled pangs and ecstasy and throes 
Of faron and of unntterable disdain 

rough poets when their elamorous harps complain. 
Poots are lords of all the living world, 
And at their feet the wings of time lie farled— 
Pools aro kings of every woman's hoart, 
‘Thoy roach with perfamed and transcendent dart 
Tus inner secret haunts, and then they speak. 
"NN love adorns that listening woman's cheek: 
Their voice is endless as tho endless wind— 
‘Their flowers of song aro perfectly designed 
To include all colour and all fragrance rare 
In the soft wreath of woven song they bear, 
And when they die, their nates are not as those 
‘Wh Seth imn mer le VEN a DUE 
w near the evening of their 
Then, then, the victory and the eternal bays; 
Then, then, the ample glory and the crown. 
That the white hands of wondering folk lay down; 
‘Then, then, the ealm and tho fruition fair 
Of what thoy freely sought nor wholly were; 
"Thon the desire accomplished and the bright, 
Puro, endless diadem of starry light. 
Morbid rad dreamers—vo tho people say; 
Buch are the words they bandy every day ; 
Buch are the windy attributes they ding 
With scorn at that pale bero who ean sing. 
And so each singer has his eross to bear, 
‘And all his raiment red with blood to wear, 
‘An through the bitter world he climbs along, 
Making the dull road carta with his song, 
Making the wilderness a grove, 
Filling it with green bowers and flowers of love, 
"Tin not for ever! as I throughout 
‘This world until with final gladsome shout 
T perished for the lovely land of Greece ; 
o shall your troubles, fellow-pocts, evase, 
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ons of men are sheep-like, timid berds, 
‘They follow one ancther,—but their praise 
Brings no reward indeed; it brings no bays: 


To ovary man whose spirit is sublime, 
And whose high spirit sounds within his song: 
‘Aw is his strongth of heart, his voice is strong. 


^I pass away from earth; I fool again. 
‘The stony ol plames thnt quiver and that strain 
Towards distant siara ; I weep wi pleasure bere, 
fields and blossoms once so dear, 
And ‘wide domains of simple earth, 
Where my desires snd all my joys bad birth. 
‘The key of life is progress: progress brings 
From quiet souls not voleelees one who sings, 
‘And he who sings through mauy cares becomes 
‘A spirit in whom the eternal blossom blooms, 
‘And with no loss of self he passes towards 
Now climes and heavenly flowcr-besprinkled swands. 
Bo was it with me; so shall jt bo with you 
Who now aro singing undernealh tho blue. 
Of presant heaven o in yonr tora shall be 
. ye shall outstrip me, 
Bd your bigh Boxe Cali bee gallon eryus 
On 's forehead where my bays gleam brown 
Eri ges, one ihing ye must do, ^ 
To Custom, sad to Customs b p i 
In folters no strong 
Ghent ten tf and tend hewn 
‘And bo not by the crowns of men decoyed, 
Tn pool’ glands avar as yot a thorn 
from that high Goronet well-worn 
By Git njon te pius Calvary — 
For every poet too a bitter troe 
a walling; then that tree in Gowers of firo 
Blossom, and each transfigured pure desire 
Je an living Hom thereupon -— 
h posts, lore and labour. ‘when I am gone 
shores and stars yo seo not yet ; 
With lovo and pity of you my orbs are w 
‘And that fair triumph which you cannot see, 
Gloums like a glorious sun in front of me, 
‘And towards that triumph I direct your gaže— 
Bing, sing,—bo strong,—and ye ahall wear the bays, 
‘That are not as the crowns that women give: 
Allover falls; who wins the bays shall live. 
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“I feel that no song in fair England yet 
Has made the sun of ny song sink and tat: 
1 know that there shall not be any 
More solemnly triumphant, and tore long 
1 proudly cherish the sweet thought that f 

hile England lasts and listens, cannot die : 
1 laugh to think that I the scorned one hold. 
My own name wreathed in letters of fair gold, 
ogie pa I behald ion the minds 

nglishmon: my glorious present blis 

My spirit to sad romembraneo of tho past, 
‘What all my voice was as the hollow biast 
‘That wails and rails round Britain's iron shores. 
Now overy tender spirit my spirit adores, 
‘And, glad with incenso of sweat Britain's kiss, 
I pass towards further and unfathorned bliss;— 
o farewell, Harrow! justice now is done 
‘To your rebellious poet: elaim your son." 


REGINA DAL CIN, THE CELEBRATED HEALER OF 
'"HIP-DISEASES. 


To the Editor of Hex Nature 


Su, —The accompanying account of a most remarkable woman is of 
fficicnt interest to warrant the hope that you may think fit to lay it before 
Abe readers of Human Nature. lt is from the pen of a distinguished 
ores, and has boen entrusted to renal fid who vochon 
its contents. li ‘that a magazine which covers ao wide a field as 
Human Nature professedly does, is the most suitable vehicle for this narra- 
Jive. — Faithfully yours, ALA. (Oxon.) 


Tr must be now more than a year and a half since we first heard 
Of this remarkable woman—the bono-setter of Ceneda—and it 
‘was our intention, or rather, perhaps, our wish, lo visit her last 
futumn, on our return from the Tyrol, where we had spent the 


Hummer, Circumstances, howover, prevented this, and the strong 
desiro to wee her, and to ascertain for ourselves the certainty of 
‘Whe almost miraculons cures attributed to her, had lost somewhat 
Ip its force, when, being a short time ago in Venico, the'old wish 
‘Was not only again awoke, but we were enabled so satisfactorily 
‘accomplish it, that I now fool it as an incumbent duty to do 
‘what little lies in my power to make known this extraordinary 
of healing which God has placed iu the hands of a simple, 
lettered, peasant woman. 
Tn Venice it was our agreeable surprise to meet with the two 
p" of one of our Roman-American friends, but why, particu- 
ly so at this moment, I must explain. The brother of these 
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two ladies, Mr. N., an American student in Rome, having 

of the wonderful skill possessed by Regina Dal Cin in the 

of hip-diseases, took no small pains to ascertain the truth of hi 

reported power, by putting himself in communication wil 

persons seid to have been cured. Finding that no doubt co 

Temain on the subject, he, therefore, having gone to America 0l 
, induced a sister of his, who had suffered from the di 

cation of the hip-joint for five and twenty years, to roturn with 

him in the late autumn, for the sole purpose’ of placing he 

under the care of this woman. 

‘The young lady herself had but little hope; few, indeed, of sud 
sufferers retain much hope after many years of ineffectual 
deavours alter cure, Her family, however, wished the attomy 
to be made, and she came. Now, in the month of June, she w 
in Venice with her sister, and from both these Indies we rece! 
the most complete authentication of all the wonders we had pt 
viously heard of this woman's remarkable power. 

Of Miss N’s lameness, I must, however, say that it was 
as severe as is, unhappily, frequently the case from dislocation 
of the hip. Tho limb, however, was shrunk from want of fi 
uso, and was so much shorter than tho other, that it was suf 
ported merely by the point of the too; so that, although she wi 
not compolled to the use of crutches, she could only move nba 
by the support of a stick, and was so decidedly lame as to B 
incapable of much exertion. 

In the month of January, Miss N., accompanied by her sist 
paid a visit to Regina Dal Cin, who, at once, on examination d 
the injured joint, gave the fullest assurance of euro. 

“1 had,” said Miss N, in describing the circumstance, “so Hi 
expectation of a successful issue of this attempt, that when 
simple woman assured mo, in her calm and decided way, that 
curo was cortnin, a conviction of the truth of her words so oot 
plotely took possession of me that I burst into tears, and TB) 
sister, who is of a very sensitive nature, and who certainly fal 
more anxiety about me than T had done for myself, quil 
fainted away on the sofa where she sat. 

‘At once yielding to the treatment which this unlettered hes 
dictated, Miss N. placed herself in hor hands, willing to subi 
to whatever means of eure she deemed necessary. This, ind 
seems to be the condition into which her force of character 
mediately brings her patients, and no wonder, for, speaking 
her now from what we ourselves saw later, it is evident that. 
simple, earnest, yet singularly calm manner, her clear he 
ness, kindliness, and unquestionably perfect knowledge, win 
her that entire confidence which is irresistible, and in which i 
success of the true physician consists. 


uch at once delicate, yet-with the force as of a vice, gave it the 
liar movements, as of lifting and adjusting, and said, 

"It is done! The hip is now in the socket 

And, incredible as it may appear, such was the fact Without 

ie slightest jar, and wholly without pain, the important opera- 

mn was performed. 

"The young lady herself would hardly believe it. Nevertheless, 

it was! A simple peasant woman, who could neither read 

i write, had effected that of which the most skilful surgeons 
! America had been incapablo. 

Aftor this the hip was firmly bound, to keep the joint in its 
laco; and nov, for a couple of days, commenced the only pain 

ot which the patient was conscious ; a stmngo pain, as she said, 

‘hich seemed almost unbearable. Regina, however, mado light 

OL it. Tt was, if I remember rightly her explanation, simply an 
fect produced upon the unaccustomed muscles, and that it was 
proof, rather than otherwise, of the reality of the cure, and 
hat it would shortly subside. She was right, in two or three 
lays the pain was gone, and now nothing but care and the: pru- 
nit uso of the limb were requisite. 

For two months tho sisters remained in Ceneda, during which 
imo thoy had the fullest opportunity of studying the character 
f this singularly gifted woman, and witnessing the curos which. 

ore constantly being performed under her hand. Amons 
hoso was one which interested them greatly, the little crippled 
ughter of wealthy parents, brought there from Paris by her 
ther. The child, as is so often the case, was supposed to 
ve been dropped by a careless nurse whilst in arms, and was 

w pitiably and hopelessly lame, moving only on a little pair 

crutches. Her anxious parents had consulted tho first 
goons in Paris, and ascertained that although there might be 
possible chance of restoration, it would require eighteen 
yonths of treatment, accompanied by several operations of so 

Wero a character as to require the wid of chloroform, The 
rents, distressed beyond measure, could not bear the thought 
i this, and having heard of the cures performed by Regina Dal 
in, resolved to learn whether there was hope from he 

‘On the first examination, as in the case of Miss N., she pro- 

Wiounced the child curable, and the American sisters had the 
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happiness of seeing a perfect restoration in her ease, Sho 
no longer a cripple, and, as may be supposed, the joy and g 
tudo of her parents knew no bounds. i 

‘Miss N, at the time we saw her, five months after the ois 
required tho heel of the hoot worn by the recovered foot to 
about half an inch thicker than the other, but the form of fi 
foot: was perfeatly natural, the sole flat, and the shrunken ig 
had already grown into its proper roundness and proportion 
‘and itis not improbable—indeed, Miss N. seemed quite to exp 
it—that it will gradually grow to the proper length, Pain 9 
sense of weakness there is none; no support is needed, 
nothing but the slightest halt in the gait remains as a remind 
of the former condition. 

Before proceeding to our own personal narrative, 1 will git 
you another case of eure as recorded in the Osservatore Roma 
of 29th June, of the present year, 1872. 

The writer says that his young daughter became entirely 
in her early childhood, one leg, the hip of which was partiall 
if not wholly displa o 
atrophy, and consequently hung powerless and useless, wh 
the suilering was extremely great. No help could be obtain 
from physicians or surgeons; and, according to the father 
acconnt, a more pitiable object could hardly be imagined. A 
length a surgeon, more liberal or enlightened than -his proi 
sional brothren, advised the distressed parents to try what fl 
much-talked of Dal Cin could do for their child. On tho 108 
of April, therefore, of the present year, they took her to Anz 
tho residence of the famous bone-sotter, near Ceneda, but 
their great dismay, she declined, on examination, to undertaly 
the caso, probably fearing that it might not prove to be a pel 
manent cure, her enemies having made this an argument aga 
hor, ‘Tho parents, greatly disappointed, went to Venice, why 
they again consulted doctors 


i 
though the injury was of long-standing yet that the hi 
was but partially displaced. This opinion was confrmed by 


surgeon who now carefully ex the young patient, and 
recommended salt-baths and the internal use of iron; and 
case being apparently beyond his skill, he also suggested a vi 
io tho woman of Cenoda, “ who had,” he said, as was 
known, “ made the lame to walk.” 

^ Accordingly,” says the father, " on May 21st, we returned 
Anzano, and bogged hor, at her own risk, to undertake the ca 
‘and moved by the tears and. entreaties of my wife, sho did | 
On the third day, with the greatest ease, in less time 
than it requires to tell it, she turned the tibia with ono 
and with the other pushed the head of the femur into the cu 
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find all without giving any pain to the patient. Our joy and 
Bits incl © eger icio ace opto 
ment when, as in a moment, we beheld the quality, as it wore, 
D the leg totally changed. Yes,it'may perhaps be imagined, 
ut it cannot be described. It must be borne in mind that the 
Misplacement of the joint was of long standing, and the atrophy 
of tho log extreme, yot, in tho courso of an hour or two, the cold 
nd apparently lifeless muscles began to vitalize, warmth re- 
fumed to them, and they showed every sign of life and action.” 

‘During his stay in Ceneda he testifies, also, that he saw and 
conversed with many people who had been cured by the same 
hand, and that he received from trustworthy witnesses accounts 
of other cures no less remarkable. In conclusion, after express- 
Ing his indignation at the attempts which havo been mado by 
magistrates and doctors to prevent and punish the exercise of 
this invaluable gift, he says, very properly, “That in his own 
fase, so great is his obligation, that no doctors of science or law 
tan ever lessen its deep and grateful sense.” 

After meeting with Miss N. in Venioe, our former desire to 
joo Rogina Dal Cin returned, as was natural, and fortunately — 
Ceneda lying in the direct line of our route to the Tyrol— 
nothing could be easier. The distance from Venice is forty 
feiles, one pot wation ium Conegliano, where the allroad 

lott 

Caneda is a, small eathodral-town, very. pleasantly, aijuntod 
Amongst green hills, not unlike those of Wales, excepting that a 
pilgrimage church ‘crowns one height, with its white stations 
Jacending upwards from the town. But though there is a 
ilgrimago church and a bishop, the most notod and tho most 
r-famed person, and the most noteworthy object of the town 
find its neighbourhood, is Regina Dal Cin, At Conegliano we 
[hired a carriage for our four days journey. The driver was au 
Intelligent man of Conegliano, who, as we approached Ceneda, 
Hosirous of pointing out any object of interest and giving us all 
possible information, failed not to speak of Regina; nor was he 
in tho least surprised to learn that we wore intending to see hor 
thet evening. She was much talked of ; indeed, everybody knew 
About the famous peasant-woman, once poor, now rich, who had. 
built herself a palazzo; and presently he pointed to a large 
“Mansion, shining out white and stately, to the right, on the hill- 
lo, before we reached the town, Very rich she was, he con- 
ued to say, quite a signora now, and had thrown off the dress 
find style of the peasant. We had heard the same in Venice, 
‘and that her son, whom she had educated as a priest, knowing 
tho wealth of which he was the heir, bad only reluctantly taken. 
orders, As to the cures which she performed, they were very 
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numerous and very remarkable, doubtless, the man said, but 
Nas not so much in request now as she was two or three y 
ago. Then people came by thousands. The town was qui 
confusion; counts and countesses, and grand signors with 
lame children. It was wonderful! But the cures did 
stand, he had heard. She was famous for hip-disenses, 
the hips came out of joint again. He could not assert 
as a truth, but people said so. And she had made no endi 
joney. 

‘The prophet iş not honoured in his country, as we know fr 
the highest authority, therefore why should the people of I 
neighbourhood speak well of the healer. 

‘The sun had set when we reached the hotel in Ceneda, 
according to report, it was two miles to Regina’s house, the B 
izzo Dal Cin nt Anzano, and twilight in this southern latit 
Gomes on quickly after sunset. Ordering, therefore, a carri 
to take us thither immediately, we were soon driving alo 
pleasant country road of the town, the stars faintly coming à 
in the moonless sky, and the firo-flies flashing in and out a 
over the dark hedges which bordered the road. 

And now we inquired of our young and handsome dei 
whother it was true, what we had heard, that the cures effo 
by this famous bone-setter did not last? ' Tho young man tut 
round in his seat almost indignantly. “It is not true,” he 
“ Hundreds of people can prove just the contrary. Thos 

Ceneda know differently ; they know by the experience of 4 
years that her cures aro real.’ 
prophet, after all, kad honour in her own country. “ Buf 
continued the young man, “it was the fashion about two yo 
ago for rich people to come to her, Hundreds and hundreds 
people came; the town was thronged with them; rich, ti 
people out of Austria and from ‘Trieste and Croatia—hundl 
from Croatia—and that all could not be cured stands to read 
And with all those throngs of rich people, sho grow rich, 
eople envied her and talked against her, and the doctors 
jer enemies. But sho is rich, as I said, so she built hoi 
id house in which to receive her patients. Yes, yes, she: 
wonderful healer,” he repeated, “of this you may be sure, 
the greatest friond the poor ever had. 

Tt was too dusk for us clearly to note the distinctive feat 
of the large, white mansion, at the entrance-gate of which 
now stopped. This, however, was evident, that it stood. ei 
mandingly and pleasantly on the hillside; below was a 
garden, on the left hand of which appeared to be an exte 
orangery or conservatory—though perhaps, indeed, it migh 
merely stables. ‘The house itself was reached by a long, bt 
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IL of white stone or marble steps, with a centre landing, on 
ch we were soon aware that three persons were standing to 
jive us: the two on the left hand, a young man and woman, 
‘ing the appearance of servants ; the one on the right tho tall 

Gil elogant figure of a young priest, an abbé, ho might have 
in, from his style and appearance. The letter which we had 

Int a few days before to request an interview with Regina had 
bt come, and it was evidently supposed that we were one or 
Dro patients arriving. Of this, however, they had the good 

llo to give us no intimation, but receiving us at once with the 
iit friendly courtesy, though we were entire strangers, the 
ping priest conducted us up the socond flight of steps, ncknow- 
dging himself at the same time as the son of Regina Dal Cin, 
Wo now 'entered a considerable-sized lofty hall or reception- 

om, furnished with two sofas, and lighted. by a chandelier de- 

nding from the ceiling, and which, being enclosed in a net of 
ink gauze, filled the room with a soft rose-coloured light, whilst 
fries flashed their pale electro sparc in the darker anges of 
ip ceiling. 

‘We had searoely time, however, to take in the features of the 
partment when a lady entered by a side door, slight in figure, 
omewhat above the middle size, of at ble countenance, 

Xl with a manner at once so frank, friendly, and self-possessed 

to produco a most favourable impression. This was Regins 
Pal Cin. We were not here, however, as patients, and had no 

[her excuse for coming thus unceremoniously and late in the 
wvening than a desire to see the person to whom God had given 
p remarkable a gift, and of whom we had heard so much. This 
‘Was all that was roquisite. 

‘At once a friendly understanding was established amongst 
yj, ancl we, in the first place, inquired from her the probability 

‘cure for two cases of hip lumencss in which we were ine 
wrested, the one that of a child, the other of a lady of forty, 
hoso lameness dated from infancy. As regarded the chill, 

Mieve seemed to be no doubt whatever as to à perfect cure; the 
her was loss hopeful, simply because every possible means of 
ure which English surgery could devise had been resorted to. 
lic forty years’ duration of the injury, she said, was not the 
pediment, for injuries of sixty years’ standing had been 
jomedied; but the application of caustics and burning rendered 
[dure impossible, though few cases existed in which amelioration 
hight not be hoped for. She did not, however, like to give an 
inion without seeing a case. Nevertheless, this was a fact, 
iit “ burning,” as she called it, rendered in every case a perfect 

gure impossible: 
he frankness with which she answered every question, the 
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entire simplicity, good sense, and absence of anythi 
quackery or empiricism, inspired us involuntarily with coni 
amd respect. Tt has been said that she can neither read 
write, Tt probably may be so, but God has given hor plenty) 
good sonso and tact, to say nothing of higher gifts, so thal 

ntellectual deficienoy is apparent, whilst a native grace 
simplicity, combined with calm. self-possession, more than od 
pensates for any want of higher education. j 

Wo went prepared with a number of questions, to all of whit 
she gave the most unhesitating answers. The gift of healing, 
rather of bone-setting, had been in her mother's family for s 
generations; hor great-grandfuther practised it, her mother 
but tliey, rather for sprains and broken bonos, and injuries to g 
joints, excepting the hip. Regina alone was possessed of tho 
twitive knowledge of the hip-joint, together with the wh 
system of osteology. She never studied anatomy scientific 
under any teacher; none of the family ever had done so. 
gift was direct from God ; it was nothing which could be learn 
She knew the structure of the human frame, as it wero, int 
tively.” She felt, and she understood by feeling, And 
may remark that her hands are in themselves noteworthy: sdi 
what largo, but beantifully formed, the touch of which is gen 
but full of intelligence, if such an expression conveys the 
meaning, endowed with a perceptive sense, as are tho hands | 
the blind, the very finger-ends seeming to take knowledge, Wi 
the grasp is irresistible. But though she never stndiod anat 
scientifically, or under any teacher, yet she studied, in her 
way, bones and muscles, and mado her observations on the d 
bodies in the hospital at Ceneda, when at ten years of ago 
eft her native place of Vendemiano, and went to live witli 
"brother at Anzano. 

‘Tho young girl was seen frequ 
modest and retiring, attracted little attention. “How, 
proooss of her own,” says a little biographical sketch which 
just come into my hands, and to which she herself referred 

ion, " she developed in a peculiar manner a 

of observation, conscious that her knowlodgo of the 
frame was increasing daily, and that she was obtaining a old 
amd positivo intuition regarding esteological ph 
panied by a delicacy of touch at once unique 
that she perceived and comprehended the smallest particul 
the human frame by touch alone, During all this time she 
tested her knowledge by setting broken bones and dislo 
joints through the country roun 

‘As she herself told us, she first exercised her gift at nine 
old upon her mother, who had broken her leg. But before 
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ng this interesting fact, T must be allowed to say a few intros 
tory words from her biography. 

^ Regina was born at Vandemiano, one of the many villages 

i surround Conegliano, on April 4th, 1819. Her parente 


lore. They wore neither poor nor rich, kept a country publio- 
lune, and had the reputation of being good pres da jons- 
try had an especial reverenco for the wife, who pctv the 
‘of bono-setting through all the country round with great 
ss.” As have already said, the family of Zandonelli had 
jr been possessed of this gift, but the mother of Regina seems 
live exercised it with extraordinary aptitude and succo. 
V was an excellent woman, assiduous in hor humblo home- 
ties, and greatly in request amongst tho peasantry in all enses 
necident. 
js grew up without education; indeed at that time 
ning 


Hoot not be obtained in those remoto villages. 


^ mother, however, perceiving in the child not only a good 
oaition, but a certain natural acumen and talent, dotermined 

Instruct her in the profeaion: whisk she herself flowed; and 
she was right in so doing, was soon seen. 

"She was now nine years old, and had already acquired a 


it love for her mother's profession, by being constantly 
ness of the benefits she was able to render to the suffering. 
day, returning with her, in some kind of eount 
m & visit to one of her in a distant vil 
being extremely bad, they were overturned, and ‘both 
wn out. ‘Tho girl was soon on her feet, uninjured, but the 
"ers leg was broken, and the situation of both may be 
yined. A child of nine, and a woman thus injured, in & 
ly country place, whore help was not to be had, would be 
ble in any ordinary circumstances. Dat the litte girl 
not lose her self-possession. She managed, by degrees, to 
iw her mother to the side of the road, and out of view, 
m, acting on her instructions, she set the fractured limb, 
ovised some simplo splints, and a sufficient bandage, after 
bh help wan feisbed, end. the other eoavared hort, whero 
‘opt her bod for forty days, attended only by her daughter, 
hon flowing Met matt V MOM A i aid win 
tionate zeal, made her first essay in hor future profe 
more, whilst the mother was confined to her bed, she 
Winued her operations, carrying them ont by the hands of 
daughter, who thus, in her very childhood, came into the 
ible exercise of her great gift. At the age of ten, she left 
native village, and very rarely saw her mother afterwards. 
“At eighteen she married, and entered into the family of 
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her husband, Lorenzo Dal- Cin, who was as poor as 

he relates that, on the morning of her wedding day, 
reduced, successfully, two dislocations, amd with the mol 
thus obtained, paid for the wedding feast. She soon beo 
a widow, with one son, over whose education, in the me 
bouring seminary of Ceneda, she has watched, and has dired 
with affectionate devotion 

“ It was not till two years after her marriage, when her 
and reputation were daily on the increase, that the sui 
profession, taking umbrage at her practice, commenced 
system of enmity and’ prosecution. The first occasion W 
this--A.anan of Alpago, in the province of Belluno, con 
with bis cart to Ceneda fell, and the whool passing over 
Jeg, ib was broken, A consultation of surgeons being heldj 
was thought necessary to amputate the limb. The poor 
hnd resigned himself to his fate, when he was told of a yo 
woman of Anzano (she was then only twenty years of ag 
who understood such cases better than the doctors, and | 
there was time before the day fixed for the operation, he 
sired her to be fetched. She came, examined the fracture, 
with her usual decisive frankness, declared the amputation i 
be totally unnecessary, adding, that if he would trust hims 
to hor he would be perfectly cured. The man refused to. 
operated. upon, and in a month's time, under her care, rose 
his bed and walked across his chamber, and shortly after; 
of delight and gratitude, was able to return to his labour 
the maintainence of a large family. 

“But all this was extremely displeasing to the doctors, 
demanded from the authorities that Dal Cin should be p 
ished for practising a profession for which she had not 
legally educated, She was accordingly brought to trial, 
most opprobious epithets were heaped upon her as a quacl 
charlatan, and an. ignorant peasant woman, Tho man 
was cured eame forward, however, on the trial, and. Ji 
warmly defended her. She was acquitted for this one offen 
but forbidden to practise again, under the severest penalty, 

But ghe was neither a timid nor a fooble 
afllicted and the suffering sought to her for aid, and sho g 
it, and in 1843, successfully performed, for the first ti 
important poration which her mother had nevor attompl 
the replacement of the dislocated hip-joint. From this $i 
to 1867, she secretly practised her profession, in order to av 
further prosecutions.” K 

We inquired from. her the number of cases she had ope 
upon, She replied, with the greatest simplicity, that. if 
impossible *to say, for they were so numerous, and she I 
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jor kept an account of them. Within the last year, when, 
‘instance, she had been allowed to cure in the hospital at 

sho had successfully operated upon six or seven and 
ionty e-day. Dub she had to suffer a great deal before favour. 
ich as this was permitted to her. 
Apite of all her circumspection, certain doctors pursued her 
th the most vexatious prosecutions, so that for a long period, 
ight to and beloved as she was by the suffering peasantry, she 
orplaed and misrepresented Vy the publio et lage. ren 
WW, however, a noble exception. coss Dore ani there amongst 
lio medical men —of these must be mentioned the physicians 
lexander de Mori and Francesco Gajotti, now deceased, and 
doctors Trojer and Bortoletti, still living, who privately en- 
uraged and defended her, and publicly acknowledged her 
icontestiblo ability. 
n 1867 sho was subjected to a new prosecution, She had 
been called in to a woman of Fidalto for a fracture. She set 
‘mod secured e) bone, but ed 


ddoctor was called in, who, seeing the extent of tho inflammation, 
Pad a consultation with his medical brethren, and the limb was 
mputated. Regina Dal Cin was accused as responsible for tho 
ave, and summoned to the presence of the Prefect of the town, 
‘who condemned her to two months imprisonment, She ij 

aled and was acquitted. She still recounts the sharp words 
Teacched against her by her accusers; and tho public, on the 
ther hand, remembers the quickness of one, at least, of her 
jomarks, 

"The doctors, to prove to the judges the ignorance and. char- 
Jatanry of this peasant woman who presumed to meddle with the 
host complicated surgical eases, called upon her to name the 
diferent bones and muscles, endeavouring, at the same time, to 
confuse hor by their scientific phraseology. “These gentlemen,” 
Jvmarked she with ready wit, “name the bones; T put them in 
their places.” * m 

The result of this prosecution, however, was a. fresh prohibi- 
Jon to practiso; on which she said that she should cines 

nactise till her death. Indeed, it would have boon impossible 

for her to have discontinued practice. The suffering and the 

injured flocked to her with unabated faith, and, as it happened, 

many cases of dislocation of the hip-joint were presented to her ; 

all of which she treated successfully. ‘This again brought hot 

Minder the notice of tho medical profession, and igi afresh 
Woh IX, 
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storm commenced,—this time in Venice, when, fortunately fp 
her, a distinguished surgeon of that city, Signor Trombini, so. 
from regarding her as a charlatan, gave it as his opinion, “that the 
practice of Dal Cin merited to be calmly studied by the profe 
Sors of surgery.” 

"According to scientific opinion, dislocations of the hip: 
congenital or chronic, could only with difficulty be cum 
that rarely could any be reduced which were of more than fo 
days standing. But it was precisely these so-called irremed 
able cases that Regina Dal Cin at that time operated upon, an 
which have ever since been so successfully treated by her, Hi 
pily for her, one of these remarkable cures made hor known i 
Venice, 

Tt was in 1868 that a lady of that city, suffering from dislo 
cation of the hip-joint, went to Anzona, and placing herself i 
the hands of Dal Cin, returned after eighteen days perfect 
cured, This fact was communicated at first only to hero 
private circle lest annoyance to the operator should follow, 
eas impossible, however, to keep the fact secret, and a Signoi 
Rabelli, who had a daughter reduced to & most doplorable state 
by this species of injury, camo to hear of it. The thigh of this 
young Indy being dislocated, the affected leg was thrown ovüj 
‘tho other in so strange and distorted a manner that she wi 
obliged to be moved by a machine. Her case was one of tho 
which modern surgery had pronounced irremediable. She wi 
taken to Regina Dal Cin, who, having examined the affect 
Jimb, assorted that the hip-joint might be replaced and the dif 
tortion of the leg corrected, though it was probable that it might 
hot recover ite full length from the cessation of dovlopmág 
during the period of the injury. j 

‘The young lady was operated upon, and the result come 
sponded wish the declaration of Dal Cin. Tho hip joint w 
reduced, the leg restored to its propor position, and in nine di 
she was able to walk with a crutch. 

"This cure became extensively known in Venice; and in Ne 
1870, Regina Dal Cin received an invitation from Signor Cant 
of that city to his house. She went, and opetated upon. 
daughter so admirably that in a month's time she was perf 
restored. Since that she has frequently visited Venice, alw 
signalising her stay by remarkable cures; in consequence, 
most virulent attacks were again niade upon her by some of 
medical men and their journals. 

Tn the midst, however, of this storm, an invitation came 
her from a Signor Cumenidi of Trieste, who had a dangh 
afflicted with congenital dislocation. She went thither, 
having not only performed this cure, but many others, the wl 
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belioved in her, and was excited to the utmost enthusiasm 
ier favour. Public demonstrations were made, and the Muni- 
ipality invited her to operate in the city hospital in the pro- 
ie of the most distinguished surgeons, which she did with 
tire success. 
During her sojourn here she offered her services to all who 
ied them, rich or poor, and such was tho feeling excited by 
generous and philanthropic conduct, that many times she 
Wis applauded in the public streets. A commission of repro- 
sntatives of the operative class presented her with a handsome 
Wlbum containing 4000 signatures of citizens, us a testimony of 
wir admiration and recognition of her services. ‘Tho Padesta 
house, and the Municipality presented her 
'apoleons, accompanied by n letter expressivo 
if proeul feeling and esteem. It says that, amongst other 
ig, when tbe Hoccaltous poor, after Dor aoceasf] Erateaext 
disease in private families had booome public, flocked to her 
iploring from her hands a cure of their infirmities, which had 
ready rotted oll other treatment sho inverisly sent tham 
healed, and that, thorefore, for that and other services, the 
unicipality expressed its most heartfelt thanks—that the poor 
ld over bless her for their almost instantaneous cures—and 
hat the city thus desired to express ith grateful recognition. 
Amongst other offers mado to her in this grateful eity was, 
itt if she would take up her abode there they would assure hor 
house and an income of three thousand gulden a-year, with tho 
je exorcise of hor medical skill; but she would not separate 
rsolf from tho little community at Alzano, whero she felt her- 
If at home, and where she was received with every demonstra- 
m of affection, So far, I have given tho substance of tho 
llle biographical sketch which has been published, and now 
fur to our own interview with er, 
Her ton, the handsome young priest, who sat on the opposite 
fa, together with the young man, whom we had seen on the 
ps, and who was, we wore now informed, her nephow, wera 
h possessed of the gift of healing. "he son, however, being 
privet, could only operate on malo patients. Very different 
is, we thought, to the practice of our Lord, and certainly a 
ng argument against his remaining a priest, if, as wo were 
iin Vasica, ho Ea so MMC MIS. Bo Gish 
rover, as it might, he, in his priestly character, acoompani 
his consin, were, as we were informed, shortly intending to 
to America, there to exorcise their gift of healing. 
Rogina, on her part, was expecting to go to France in about 
months from that time for the same purpose; and here, I 
iny remark, that she does not lay claim to mesmerie power, nor 
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yet to any apostolic gift of healing, as hy prayer and the Ia 
On of hands. She does not, by any means, call hersel 
miraculous healer, though traly she may be considered si 
Her cures are simply performed, she says, by intuitivo kno 
ledge, which, however, she most emphatically declares to 
God's gift to her; and that all thanks are due to God, not to hi 
she being only the instrument, as it were, through which H 
works. "here is, however, no cant of religion about her, 
this avowal regarding her great gift was drawn from her by 
own remarks. She is, like all these simple peasant people, 
devout Catholic, but no parade of her faith, either in her o 
person or house, can offend the most 

Yet, though she refers her power to God, it is very eviden 
that the natural gratitude of man has made her a weil 
woman—and this is right; and as far as she is concern 
nothing apparently can be moro judicious than the manner 
which she bas used her wealth, She has built a largo, hag 
some, and airy house for the reception of her patients, 
were taken into one of the upper sitting-rooms, handsome 
furnished and decorated in good taste. Wo saw, however Ni 
two patients—Americans, I believe—both gentlemen, and ont 
of thom, at least, who had come there for the cure of deform 
feet. That she successfully practises also in this deformity mi 
be inferred if we were to credit such testimonials as numbers d 
strangely-distorted shoes which had been left by patients wii 
had gone away whole. Besides, there were crutches in vei 
numbers, some of them of so careful and costly a make a& d 
prove that they who had used them belonge 
Glasses. Crutches there were, and staves, and complicated straf 
and pads, and iron instruments, which looked like instrumonf 
of torture, by which crooked limbs had been held in shape. Al 
these remained, some of them inscribed with the name of 
former user and sufferer, in grateful acknowledgment of per 
cure. We have all, it may be said, seen such things in de 
at least, ez. voto, offerings at holy wells, and famous shrines 

atholic saints, and we have put no faith in them. Them 
may, perhaps, doubt the authenticity of even these. We mi 
have done the same had we not seen Miss N. in Venice, 
heard what she herself had witnessed. 

-Bosidos, no one who saw and conversed with Regina Dal @ 
and her son could believe them to be impostors, howe 
wonderful, nay, even miraculous, is the gift of healing 
which they lay claim. 

‘Fortunately for her she has been called in, by his own des 
to attend a distinguished officer of the Italian army, for a. 
ture, and is now authorized to practise her art by the Mini 
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Of the Tntorior, with the concurronce of the Supreme Council of 
Health. This we rejoice in, not only for the sake of suffering 
humanity, but as an evidence of Italian liberality. 

‘The charge which she makes for a cure is 200 fr., or about £8 
English. Tho poor she treats almost gratuitously, It is evident, 
however, as is. but natural, that the gratitude of the wealth; 
‘does not satisfy itself with so small a payment. Rich sho is 
unquestionably, report says, immensely so. But whatever may 
be the extent of her wealth, she is unspoiled by it, and the rin 
Which sho weurs and tho gold chain round her nock are but the 
'evidenco of human gratitude, the thanksgiving for, or the memo- 
‘ial of some great cure, for which she in her turn thanks God. 

Hearing of her intention of going to Franco, we inquired if 
‘she had ever thought of visiting England, She said she should 
not, do so, excepting under certain conditions. She had no 
desire to go there or anywhere else for the mere purpose of 
making a wonder of herself, or of calling forth needlessly the 
hostility of the medical profession, and, indeed, she is right in 
this respect. But, she said, if she could have from forty to fifty 
patients ensured to her, the treatment of whom would be lef 
‘entirely to herself, then she would go to England. 

Excepting under these conditions it would be almost madness. 
She, a woman—a peasant woman, without book-learning, who 
had’ never studied anatomy, excepting by herself, who never 
witnessed a dissection, and yet who pretends to cure just those 
‘cases of injury and deformity which are believed to be almost 
incurable, by some intuitive knowledge which she has at her 
finger-ends—what would the medical world say to her ? 

‘Truly, unless the ground could be insured, as it were, under 
her feet, it would not be worth her while to go to England, She 
lus fought the battle ont nobly in her own country, and has 
now the satisfaction of the public sanction of no less than 
eighteen medical men in Venice, of fourteen in Trieste, of 

ighteon in Vittoria, and eight in other places, who have all 
given their names in attestation of her extraordinary power and 
success in healing. In Italy she now practises under govern- 
ment protection, in England sho would have no legal protection 
whatever. 


CILATTERTON. 
Wiru Novis sy HrwskLE,—CuarrEn II. 
In September, 1768, the first deception was attempted. A new 
bridge being erected at Bristol, to replace one grown ruinous, 
Chatterton published in Feliz Farley Journal a graphic account 
of the ceremonies observed at the opening of the ancient struc- 
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ture, entitling it “The Mayor's Passing Over the Old Bri 
‘The learned were puzzled and curious. + Sought for with 
this unknown antiquary, whose research all admired, was 
covered to be an apprentice of sixteen. Half a score of 
men quickly added themselves to the youth's list of acquaint 
aud an explanation was besoughi With little besi 
Chattorton rehearsed his alrealy-propared tale. No disi 
appears to have been excited, although he obstinately refi 
produco tho MSS. that would have proved its truth. He off 
‘copies, however td promises were made to publish them, 
the poet completed the tragedy of “Ella” Karly 
1769, ho brought it to his friends, with ingenious excuses for 
delay. But the day of enthusiasm was past. None would. 
yield the guaranteo necessary to content a bookseller; 
Chatterton, after a fruitless application to the great Lond 
publisher, Dodsley, cast “Ella” aside in disgust. 
speodily filled his brain. Macpherson's forgery, “ Ossian, 
Jatoly appeared. | Successful for a timo, it was at length convi 
ingly exposed in the “Tour to the Hebrides.” But in 17 
though doubt had arisen, the dupos were still many. The yor 
author of Bristol was among those who had seen tho wor! 
with the insight of genius he had at once detected the ol 
Contompt for the bombast of the “impudent Highlander" 
mingled with admiration of his success. He alternately laugh 
at tho poems and imitated them. Beyond doubt, the ph 
singer, “Ossian,” suggested to Chatterton his own creat 
the brain, the monk, Rowley? Of : his conduct 
spring of 1709 gives convincing proof. Among the mos 
nent of that knot of antiquaries who heralded with an exuli 
flourish of trumpets the entrance of Fingal and his family i 
tho world, was the eccentric Walpole. His behaviour in W 


"Tho Mayor's Pasing Over the Qld Bridge" was an alteration of a 
document tota composition entirely my own 

Jie tart of ha day were aa aa ‘Thee were anon 
snliqiarin with hom an old sacepon id might lave paeed for a 
tlergyem who, seing the New Testament in Greck, wonld probally have 
dte Hebrew. Very lila winlrm vas required to constitute am Lor 
oentury nge, Srl ny evel aa who nel cman 

yy rein Gunn pd i 
mere lis argument Being that th ‘allay was the oniy Asati & 
hoss climate could ever have permitted two human beings to ea 
paturo aa ve and Adam are maid to i 
{ookad on the Himalaya Mountains wya kind of wall erected by the Divino Dh 
to kop our t parenta ont of ther old country seat, 
- "Omm 


Jr tut it ia mot poetry. 
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Matter had made clear to an acute observer the superficiality of 
“his learning, and the innate credulity that was concealed be- 
neath the thin varnish of his scepticism, Having, by the suc- 
toss of Macpherson, been inspired to attempt a similar deception, 
Jt was natural that. ‘Chatterton, "when other efforts to bring the 
work before the world had failed, should conceive the design of 
maotising on those weaknesses which had already proved so 
lucrative to one literary adventurer, A month after the rejection 
of “Ella” by Dodsley, the new test of Walpole's simplicity was 
Tide. An ingenious account of imaginary painters and sculptors 
flourishing in Bristol during the dark ages, was sent him to be 
mado uso of in the next edition of his “ Anecdotes of Painting’ 
‘Deceived into a belief in these unreal personages, * Walpole 
ved a letter of warm thanks, and desired further informa- 
In his reply, Chatterton committed a fatal indiscretion, 
He created for the occasion a number of poets as shadowy as his 
‘artists, and in forwarding histories of these, with specimens from 
heir worka, did well enough. Bathe, to ths rin of his hopes 
disclosed in the same epistie his youth and poverty, and hinted 


that his correspondents influenco might aid him to lift himself 
from the latter, Sodirect a request excited Walpole’s suspicions, 
His prido and aristocratio instincts were revolted, moreover, by 


the discovery that A, the futuro noble, hal written in the 
Janguage of compliment to an obscure lad of sixteen. A coldly- 
evasive letter answered the poet's appeal, and the manuscripts 
sent were laid before Gray and Mason. Both quickly pronounced 
them forgeries, Desirous to conceal his mistake, Walpole 
‘assured them that their judgment had, in the first instance, been. 
his own, and, without noticing the. additional letters that reached 
him, let for Paris. On his return, the following not unjust re- 
monstrance awaited him :— 
July 34, 1700, 

si; camo recle your bebavioar to me with the nti Loos 
nlortalned of you. 1 thal jae and did no w ma 
fireunstances You would not dare to test me thus, “1 have sent twice for 
‘copy of the MS. no answer from jou. An 
Jour silence would oblige, 


usted with the baughtiness of this epistle, Walpole packed 
\uscripts sent him in a cover, and returned them, unaccom- 
panied by comment of any kind. When the young genius who 


* Why unreal personages! When T compo these fragments 1 wan unkaow. 
Aion vat to ana o had dy ler a 
Mary Duy amd night wos I haunted with thoughts of Cauynge and 
Mortis ul that véaibe Kine When the Cabal ystbos of Haglan a jt 
Int tla ft poser "OF what I than pons To ngt know d 
robubly never ahali kuw, how mneh was rne ow mach false,” Not only hal 
the documents discovered ithe Bristol merchant coler to aid. me, but the 
‘apirations of invisible minda 
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had offended him had gone down to so early and so sad a 
all Grub Strect joined in a howl against the patrician who mi 
have saved him, and did not. The narrative just given. 
ciently shows that Walpole deserved blame, at least, as li 
he did praise. But his irritable and ill-balanced mind resol 
none the less keenly the abuse with which he was bespattend 
Ho retained through life a hatred to the very memo 
Chatterton, and: endeavoured by systematically blackening 
name to atone for the injury attempted to his own. 
brilliant cheat of the Rowley Poems is, he tells us, a crime 
one degree less heinous than pecuniary forgery. He rema 
cynically that it was quite as well Chatterton died as hed 
for had he been spared he had most certainly ended his days 
tho gallows.* Ina Wesley or a Johnson such harshness mi 
perhaps be pardoned. But the devil quotes Scripture with. 
good a grace as Walpole rebukes imposture. ‘The man 
published ^ The Castle of Otranto," as a tran 
manuscript discovered in a north of England library, 
laughed afterwards at the public for believing him, did ill 
vilify a genius who had merely attempted, with more ingen 
in poetry what he had himself done in prose. Such misery, 
ns the young poet had sufferod might have covered a deadli 
multitude of sins} Adversity had truly rebuked him withy 
of seorpions—his great gifts had won for him but ruin 
death. A generous enemy would have written w 
his faults, and compassionated his fate, 
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sarcasm in the wretcliedness of obscurely-born genius, He 
with zeal the humblest offices of literature for a number 
noble and worthless authors; bat he turned his back 
temptuonsly upon men whose intellects were to his as the Al] 
to a dwarfish hill. That he wore his peers coronet passabl 
well, must be admitted; but he had certainly dono better hi 
Providence been pleased to appoint to him the condition off 
footman. Tn the plush, Walpole would have shone, These 
vility, the insolence, the affectation—the thousand courtier 
qualities that distinguished him, must in such a garb hi 
beamed forth resplendently; and had he still stooped to wi 
the pen, he would have left us some chronique scandaleuse Who 
* Tt was not Walpole who said this of me. He and I understand each of 
bettar now than we did one hundred and six years ago. 

nel mel fien tas. Dierpotnent and set; te i 
ime were the remands Treeds e Mole 
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terest had been eternal. He has, indeed, succeeded excellontly 
it is in demonstrating how good a book a little mind may 
Wluce;* but it is to be regretted that fortune mistakenly 
owed on him the peer's livery and not the serving-man’ 
For some months after July, 1769, Chatterton made little uso 
his pen. He sold to Mr. Barrett, a Bristol surgeon, who was 
ting the history of his native city, part of the MSS. Walpolo 
rejected, and indulged in one or two new falsifications of 
tory for the occasion. Possibly these apocrypl rypha were to 
o full as valuable as the major part of that chronicle, which 
“the good surgeon afterwards eredulously gave to the world as 
gurate. But their author earned by them neither honour nor 
Ry appreciable profit. He was now become determined to quit 
Wistol. Two lonely years, spent at the desk in an attorney's 
fice, with no other company than his pride and melancholy, 
lid left those vultures ample leisure to gnaw their way to his 
rt. Indeed, the yoke that was put on him might have galled 
‘Mr. Lambert, his employer, was a strict, honest, 
dull man; harsh-tempered and narrow-minded; who looked 


way of impressing on him the humbleness of his 
om this teadage Chatterton had upped Saki qualis would 
ee him, But in tho winter of 1769, when every resource of 
ntellect had heen exhausted, liberation seemed further off than 
Ho had imposed on Horace Walpole, and hoaxed the 
ntiquaries of Bristol, and all in vain. ‘There dwelt in the city 
ime one Mr. George Catcott, a tradesman, with a taste 
arts, who was warmly interested in the youth's dis- 
ries, and fully believed them genuine§ Boswell mentions 

‘this gentleman in his one great work. 

zin Ph 


an not so pile ax " i" 
‘nt training Eds Ed 
gt favo ma him pre een Tr nol fleo Mi nov at 
When the dim eyes of the ody are gal death mind ca 
"Ey who below were iter là hatred may here 


sincerely repent the impositions pactiond on Mr. Barrett. Ho did 
sal Linden raph net elvan in he mot Mp vay. [a 
"ly one who decir hin with lale 

Tdi indend wafer much in Lamberts serios, He was quite unsuited to 

qatand me, and treated me with the time harshness. When | was in 
lume — moo 


Cateott was a curious com 


Ia esit." te believed the ™ Row 
R peie: yet wien T- between jt tnd att mand ohm b gua ta 
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“On Monday, April 29th, Dr. Johnson and Imade an excu 
to Bristol, whore I was entertained by seeing him inquire up 
the spot into the authenticity of Rowley’s poetry, as I had i 
him inquire upon the spot into the authenticity of Os 
Georgo Cateott, the pewterer, who was as jealous for Rowloy 
Dr. Hugh Blair was for Ossian (I trust my reverend friend 
excuse tho comparison), attended us at our inn, and witha 
triumphant air of lively simplicity cried out, “TI, make 
Johnson a convert’ Dr. Johnson, at his request, read 
some of Chatterton's fabricated verses, while Cateott stood at 
back of his chair, moving himself like a pendulum, and be 
timo with his feet, and now and then looking into Dr. Johnso 
face, wondering that he was not yet convinced. We called 
Mr, Barrett, the surgeon's, and saw some of tho originals, as ti 
were called, which were executed very arti 
careful inspection of them, and a consideration of the circu 
stances with which they were attended, we were quite satis 
of the imposture, which, indeed, has been clearly demonstr 
from internal evidence by several able critics. Honest Cato 
seemed to pay no attention whatever to any objections, 
insisted, as an end of all controversy, that we should go 
him to the tower of the church of St. Mary Redcliff, and vie 
with our own eyes the ancient chest in which the ancient manu 
scripts wore found. To this Dr. Johnson good-naturedly assont 
and though troubled with a shortness of breathing, laboured 
a long fight of steps, till we came to the plaoo whore tho we 
dorful chest stood. “There; said Catcott, with a bouncing, cot 
fident credulity "there is the very chest itself’ After this ooul 
demonstration, there was no more to be sai 

"To Mr. Catcott, Chatterton had given copies in his own hand 
writing of the most important of the poems, and ho acquired t 
title of “ Rowley's midwife,” by bringing them before the wo 
for the first timo, two years subsequent to the poet's'death, 
publication gained him what he was little entitled to—a pi 
of fifty pounds. Tt appears tho common fate of genius to 
that another may reap. Wishing to be provided with a li 
money in caso ho quitted Bristol, Chatterton, towards tho 
of his stay there, made out the following strange account, 


Tetum for the MSS. he had. received, he was excessively displeased, and 
ie even one. I displeased him still more by penning a satire on 

the Rev. Alexander Ostoott, who had published ludicrous theory respectin 
Delage. 

* From what I have learned, Boswell was a goose who eackled fool 
times, He sueers at Mr. C. with vast complacency in this account: yet T 
eal baya boen psd i clues rem for his renee. videni 
Fpengatie of forming any deeided opinion for Medi and ply 

johnson, whose utterances, I believe, were oracles to him. 
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esonted it to the man in whose keeping were the choicest 
its of his intellect:— 
‘Mr. G. Cateott. 
‘To the Executors of Thomas Rowley. 
‘To pleasure received in reading his Historical works,. £3 5 0 
“To pleasure received in reading his Postical do, 5 5 0 


£01) 9 

Mr. Catcott, however, refused point-blank to part with his 

ineas in exchange for the coinage of the brain he had received. 
ges possibly this disappointment which induced the young 
‘poet to make preparations for suicide, and draw up his extra- 
Ordinary will, That document has by some been held sufficient 
reat of his insanity. Indeed the subjoined lines seem 
signedly written to create such a belief* 

‘Pho last will and testament of me, Thomas Chatterton, of 
the city of Bristol, sound in body, or itis the fault of my insb 
burgeon: the soundness of my mind the coroner and jury aro to 
Je judges of, desiring them to take notice that the most perfect 
masters of human nature in Bristol distinguish me by the titlo 
of tho Mad Genius; therefore, if T do a mad action, it is con- 
formable to every action of my life, which all savoured of 

sanity.” 
In tho body of the will appear various mock bequests. To 
tho Bristol altlermen—noted devotees at the shrine of turtle—ho 
Jeavos his abstinenco, to tho clergy his freothonght, to the mer- 
chants his spirit and disinterestedness— parcels of goods w 
Known on the city quays since the days of Canyng and Rowley. 
Wo desires, if Iunacy bo the verdict, to be buried in St. Mary 
Redcliff, and a stone raised over his remains, at the exponso of 
two gentlemen namod. Should they comply with the request, 
his satire, “Kew Gardens,” is to be inscribed to them in tho 
following terms—“ To P. Farr, and J. Flower, Esqs., this. book 
‘in most humbly dedicated by the Authors Ghost.” 

Passing from prose to rhyme, Chatterton analyses the charac- 

Twas at this time in the mood of Hamlet, when, alter killing Polonius, ho 


ists sbout the ded. The deopeation of my spirit found an outlet in mockery. 
il {evan not Orco aed hat ed to dha drawing ap ate WH T 


Mmes distinguish it from the latter: To determine the boandary-line between the 
“wo is most dificall, Many madmen have been ranked for a time among the 
Maachors of the world; and many truly great minds, which might have shone ns 
ithe beacon-lights of their respective ages, have been coopol within the narrow 

mits ofa mad-house. The phantoms that so-caiedinstity perceives, are hot 
“always mere creatures of the brain. Erery high intellec is infuenesd from the 
Worl of spiritu From that world ‘the germs of thoughts which, in the 
Wind ofa Shakspcare or a Newton, become fally virised thon are elothod with 
verde, and introduced to mankind, 
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ters of his chief acquaintances, mixing blame pretty imps 
with praise, In the opening of the epistle, he had ‘alre 
apologised for Iampoons directed against Mr. G. Catcott and I 
brother, saying, and doubtless truly, that “when the fit of sath 
was on him, he could spare neither friend nor foe.” Wil 
imprecation on the Rowley poems, “his first, chief curse,” 
will closes. It bears date as being “ executed in the presenog 
Omniscience, the 14th of April, 1770.” Ono item, not sot do 
in mockery, there appears—"I' leave my mother aud sister | 
the protection of my friends, if I have any such."* 

Such a composition is certainly the production of an un 
mind; but it is as undoubtedly not the offspring of insanil 
Various biographers of Chatterton, perceiving this, have spolt 
with horror of the desperate levity that jested even with sell 
Tuner, But what they denounced as vico was most probali 
chiefly woe. Despair can stir some to bitter laughter, as it do 
others to prayer or tears. Men not renowned for wit li 
"become strangely humorous on the scaffold. From a mind | 
disposed to satire as Chatterton’s, such a document. as this 
comes as naturally before the last act as a series of protesta 
of misery and hopes of Heaven's forgiveness from ordini 
suicides, 

But the young genius had 
to him. Mr. La 
tice’s desk th 


impressionable poet deeply, and, for the moment, shook hi 
resolve. But he could write to him the next day as follows: 


‘without vanity, too much sense to be attached to the mercenary retailer 
iniquity. No, it is my pride :—my damn'd, native, unconquerable 
that plunges me into distraction. You must know that the 19/20th of i 
composition is pride, I must either live a Slave—a Servant: to hava 
will of my own :—no sentimenta of my own which I 
auch ;—or Die. Perplexing Alternative! but it distra 
T will endeavour to learn humility; but it cannot be here. What it 
cost me in tho trial, Heaven knows! + 

“Your much obliged, unhappy, Mile. Servt., 


Diy mother und my poor sister kow much they sacred when I had qui 
arth, Through all age 1 skall remember and be grateful for the conduet ofi 
dear frend and brother port Robert Southey, im publishing an edition of 
‘works, and applying the Teeripts to my sister's benefi, 1t was an act of 
noble and untelish kindness 

Aem tme tha tor wast Té agar my pride—it has ever Deen my p 
which kas rendered me unhappy. When | was on earth Milton's ^ Lucifer 
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!e servitude that vexed him was, however, at an end. Fearful 
it ho should fulfil these threats of suicide, Mr. Lambert ordered 
jim from his house, and offered to cancel his indentures, Thus 
Toft penniless, the poet again turned his thoughts towards a 
Hiterary career. He had, since November, 1768, contributed 
(ecasionally to various London magazines—notably, the Town 
Gnd Country. To the editors of these, and certain publishers, 
Tie now wrote, inquiring whether employment would be forth- 
Homing should he quit Bristol for London. The replies sent 
Were encouraging. Determined to risk the journey, but unpro- 
E: for its expenses, Chatterton stooped his pride so far as to 
jrrow of the richer among his acquaintances the necessary sum. 
On the 24th of April, 1770—four months to a day before his 
doath—he bade farewell to his mother and sister. A friend who 
inquired respecting his programme in the metropolis was thus 
frankly answered > My first attempt shall be in the literary 
Way. The promises I have received are sufficient to dispel 
doubt; but, if deceived, I shall turn Methodist preacher. Cre- 
ilulity is as potent a deity as ever, and a new sect may easily 
de devised. But if that, too, fail, my final resource is a pistol.”* 
‘The words cannot be commented on. That parting between 
mother and son, sister and brother, was for ever in this world; 
perhaps, also, in the next.+ 


"ny favourite hero,— I admired abore all things that unconquerable will whi 
Avioeding to the old Puritan, God himself conid not force to yield. I believe it 
fo be part of my being this impationce of serritude- Ibis inability to brook a 
aster, And the feeling is not in itself sinful, however | have misdirected its 
‘Wears but erring beings, n this world as on earth. 1 trust the future will be 
Dotter than the past, 

* It is too much that T should be branded with such an imputation as thin, 
Bomething of the kind I did say, 1 think, to a youth named Thistlethwaitey 
‘hu, as regarded turning preacher, the words, if spoken at all, were spoken in. 
fest. "How mendurable that a few thoughtlessly-utteral sentences shonid be 
avared up thus, and given forth again for the purpose of black 


‘my mi 
trys Addi Tete ama prpeteally wrote against, Noval the wealth 


Of Clive or Newenstle would have inlaod me to asia in rpeeading thë doctrines 
A Wesley. Ia, ala! fow principles then, but Twas not capable of the hypo- 
ey ot preaching à religion Lin my heart despised. 

No, thank heaven, not for ever in (ha. Partings are Dut temporary, aul. 
{hose no have lore om earth muse meet aconer or later in the antes Deyond: 
J in oho ofthe flies tenohings of the Christian Churches that God cim X an 
ral between a mothe and htc,” Deter weal At be for arth 40 het 
isos of religion cea o greach perdition, and employed the ftuse i teach. 
ig rth. Thcttsmortal nil cana wits alf aloe havens date tts 
JM beyond we bear the memory of all the good and ovil done on rar. Tode- 
Hyer te massen rom jore "o crat the soul amd subduc th oly, these 
Monk be their sims who would guide mankind. How many millions aro there 
Among you who in intellect but a very little excel the brotes, Whosoever would 
Mach the sols of thee must rs purify their bodies. Did the priests of fo day, 
Hike their Masts, pass about doing good, this were their mission: to house the 
oor decent; t6 tach them cleanliness; to banish from among men the taver, 
And the shambles, I know not which most harm the intellect, tho drinking of 
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RESEAROHES IN THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRITUA 
Nore ro Cuarren IV. 


‘Wins, at the close of this chapter, I complained that no direct eviden 
imposture was brought forward to support the allegations freely m 
did not think that I should so soon be in possession of what I dem 

‘A recent trial in Paris has furnished cleat evidence of a long and. 
qna coure of frand on the part of one of the photographers of wi 
inve spoken in this chapter. Buguet, by his own confession, as well 
demonstration, stands revealed as an impostor. During the timo that fl 


disordered fancy. The whole subject is one vast imposture on A Yi 
credulous and half-witted sot of people ; and M. Buguet seems to consi 
himsolf as rather æ clover fellow, who bas traded, as so many others 
on the follies of his fellow-croatures. The judge was of a different opi 
ion, for he sentenced him to a year's imprisonment and 500 francs fine, 


Spirite had been ill-advised enough to answer an allocution of the Aro 
bishop of Toulouse, in which he spoke, from his own point of view, at 
the truth and tendency of Spiritualism. It was a pity to do so, for 
document was of the usual Windy charactor that wich utterances 
and no reply could have had any effect against one who believed him 
to be the sole possessor of tru». Moreover, discretion might hi 
whispered that the Catholic Church was all-powerfal, and that Pari 
under martial law. However, the reply appeared, and the result is 
the editor of the rue is condetined to the same term of impri 


leoholie drinks, or the devouring the fesh of animals. In 
J shunned both, "If there be pleasure in intoxication T missed 1t 
‘that from my thirteenth year until my death-hour I never tasted fesh. 
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of by a reference to tho 


$ 
ingue tanding (as 1 believe) that 
tura Kin o had ample timo to fabricate any ghosts 
ght need, The man who did not seriple to do it forthe pura 
the feeimgs of a clients before, would not hese in 
in own carcass ial came was ready 
pital are Tools: and T am a koave. They wold be doped, and 
ped thom.” “Tt. ia tbe old story of Orton over again: “ Plenty brains” 
i plenty money.” 
‘Tho English papers, one and al, regard the mora of the trial ax thin 
ier fa of peel ith th vidange of fad alr ner peg 
believing that Huguet had the power to produco ires f ivi 
ll, T am an faerodulou as the most ecplen! of. tem... not only Do- 
hh a rely a È know anything: that somo of Daguet pie: 
e were gonuine. T have tbe direst affidavit of auch persone as tho 
nnteds of Caithness and the Comte do Ballet, to say nothing of others 
othe plainest English, I afirm that 1 consider their statement as 
1 irte in spite of any affirmations of such a person as Buguet aon 
‘own coufesson. 
proot in my own case that resulta were 
Tre e medii of agger. recived fall deae 
Above ronulta by spirit communication Jong. before any news came from 
is. ‘Therefore, if the picture wan fraudulently produced, my information 
be o too. È have never found it ao in other ces, and it will take 
"hore than the word of Buguet to make mo believe it. The ploturs of 
doublo, and of the double of the Comte de Bull r, are genuino 
roal, "OF that L entertain no doubt. 
gld” drove an originally good modium to 
mediums who are exposed to all kinda 
peril thereby, is also trus. Buguet is not 
len. "Mis unenviable notoriety will rost here- 
‘on the cold-blooded attenipt mado by him to sure himself at the 
of al truth. 
Phe outcome of all wil be clear ere long. In the inception of a scienco 
Jn neocsary to weed out from timo to tine facta that appear doubtful; 
à On insuficient premier. If Buzuts 
which i far from being the case, thero 


ly expunged, 
he sab jer in conbdewscxpetationad fare meis o oe 


" 
CH CEP 
bach Ed 
Thencmena are developed, fis hoped that cotclaive evidence of the ind 
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Ment existence of the spirit form may be gathered in serena cases 
Aus. Any ene wha cam communicate lear cases of the apitie torm 
isle «t the same time a» the medinm, or of satisfactory testa which. pao 
Independent existence, i invited to send. them to M. Av, at 15 Soul 
Hows Ho will be lul to devote time to careful experiments with auy a 
Who in willing to ty foe such results as those mentioned above, 


MISCELLANEA. 


‘Tne Dean Ausve.—Some 
farmer named Gottlieb L 


water wa 
life; and after the ablutions had continued for nearly fifteen minutos 
opened her eyes, much to the astonishment of the attendants, who W 
not a little frightened, for they thought they were dealing with a con 
instead of one still on this side of the celestial world. ‘The women & 


‘wandered, or the people she met, but is certain sho was in heaven, an 
her simple way deseribed the place as being an elysium of bliss 
‘enjoying all this it became dark suddenly, and she awoke as from 
pleasant dream to find that she Dad been a corpso for nearly an houry 
that the neighbours wore washing her face, Since then Mra. Lippert 

irely recovered, and is now able to be abont attending to her hot 
duties, and in her leisure moments relates to the open-mouthed Newb 
the story of hor death. 


man who dares to think, to live 
"rue to his so inest I 
Will to the world an impulse give 
For truth and right, 
"Tho eross may meet his noblest deeds, 
"The faggot blaze at every word; 
Yat o'er the angry strife of creeds 
He will be heard. 
‘Thus through the fire and through the flood, 
All bruised, and scarred, and battle-worn, 
Baptised in sweat, and tears, and blood, 
Great souls are born. 


